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Preface 



THER£ are beautiful things in the slums, as 
eztrywiere else in God's world; there are 
men and women and little children in the 
close pent courts and all^s with brave and 
^ntle hearts, capable of immense possibilities 
if given the chance of a clean life; and there 
are those who work well to give to these less 
fortunate ones of those best things which they 
have had given to them in such abundance, 
and are glad in the giving. 

There are many besides these, who by 
thought, word, and deed, are striving in 
countless ways, and by divers means, to prore 
that the world is not a slum, and that life 
need not be misery ; and as time goes on, and 
these things become known, tliere will be a 
great host of those who cry — 
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CHAPTER I 
The Ryans at Home 

i not to have been bom in a duck-yard, if oi 



IT was 
a close 
July night, 
the air was 
heavy with 
heat, and 
the strip ^ 
of blue '^ 
sky 
above | 
Parker's 
Rents see 
away than 
the street < 
dren, theit 
each othet 
ing eagerl] 
"Wot c 
inquired tl 
two, a thi 
hanging untidily in shocks over her eyes. 
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" She never siyed nuflink at fust, but arterwards 
she siys, * Yer must go 'ome, an' I'll step in an' tell 
yer mother I will, ef I finds I can send one of 
yen' " 

" Cam't she send more'n one ? " said Polly. 

" She only siyed as 'ow she could manage one, 
p'raps," sighed Nan. 

Nan was the younger of the two, and quite unlike 
Polly. The child looked as delicate as a wind- 
flower, and coughed incessantly, a sharp, hacking 
cough ; there were dark lines under the eyes, 
and her cheeks were white and thin. As Polly 
watched. Nan, who paused in her story to lean 
against a lamp-post and cough, she hastened to 
stifle the rising pity she felt for her little sister. 

" Look 'ere, Nan, no 'umbuggin' ! it's my turn 
yer *nows, ef it comes ter pickin' atween us. 
You've bin picked out fer the country three times 
ter my nuflink, an' I ain't a-goin' ter lose it agine, 
so there ! " and leaving Nan to creep quietly 
home, Polly danced off* down the road, shaking 
the hair out of her eyes, and plotting what mischief 
she could be up to down in the country. 

Polly and Nan were the eldest two of eleven. 
The father was a dock labourer, more often out of 
work than in, and upon the mother fell the larger 
share of the family burden. They had come down 
in the world, as had most of the people in Parker's 
Rents, but Mrs. Ryan had not yet reached the 
bottom rung of the ladder. For months Mr. Ryan 
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THE RYANS AT HOME ii 

had made less and less effort to get work, and 
finally had given up looking for it altogether, 
preferring to smoke with his boon companions in 
the bar of The Rose and Thistle ; and, beyond 
adding to the Ryan clan on an average one fresh 
member annually, had gradually shifted all burdens 
upon the shoulders of his better half, who made 
heroic struggles to make both ends meet, and 
seldom acknowledged herself beaten. 

Polly was the plague of her mother's life. It 
was impossible to trust the child for two minutes 
together. As Mrs. Ryan sobbed forth to the 
visitor for the Country Holiday Fund one day, " I 
dunno 'ow ter keep my 'ands orf of 'er ; she's a 
devil is Polly. Ef I sends 'er on a arrand, there's 
no tellin* w'en riKsee *er 'ome agine, an' like as not 
she'll 'ave spent the a'penny instead o' buyin' o' the 
milk fer the biby ; an' ef I sends 'er out with the 
little uns, she'll git pliyin' pitch an' toss along o' 
the boys, an' leave the children to drown their 
blessed selves fer all she cares. Now my Nan is 
all t'other wiy : it's * I'll 'elp yer, mother,' an' 
* I'll wash out the biby's bits o' things;' but, bless 
yer, it's no strength at all as she's got. Ef she puts 
'er 'and to a bit o* work, it's corf, corf, corf, till it 
fair turns my stumick ter 'ear 'er, bless 'er 'eart ! I 
took 'er up ter the 'orspital a Saturday, an' the 
doctor 'e feels all 'er bones, an* 'e siys, *Mrs. Ryan,' 
'e siys, * ef yer don't tike care o' that gel o' yourn, 
she'll be under the ground afore long.' She was 
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in the 'orspital last November, yer know, with 
shockin' bad pains when she breeved, an' the nuss 
told me on the visitin' diy that she'd 'ad a double 
'armonium in 'er side/' and Mrs. Ryan sobbed 
loudly, rocking herself to and fro, with her apron 
over her head. 

The visitor said that a good account had been 
sent home of Nan each year from the country, and 
that she hoped the holiday would do Polly good, 
as they could only send one Ryan free of charge 
and Nan had been three years running. Then she 
departed, closing the door after her. 

The whole family, in common with most of the 
neighbours, were well known to the workers at 
the neighbouring University Settlement They 
knew Mrs. Ryan to be one of the shiftless, well- 
meaning, but backboneless kind of women, who 
swarm in such places as Parker's Rents ; and every 
one knew, too, that under a rough exterior there 
lay a woman, with a woman's perception and a 
great capacity for good. She came fairly regularly 
to the Mothers' Meeting, and was, in her way, 
devoted to the Settlement folk. She appreciated 
their interest in her children, for even Polly be- 
haved herself more or less decently at the Guild 
of Play, as it was termed, and had made at least 
one firm friend among the workers. 

At this Settlement, children's work, alike from 
its religious, social, and educational standpoints, 
was recognised as a very important part of the 
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programme. And the Guild of Play was founded 
as an attempt to solve the problem of giving such 
children as the Ryans a chance of a cleaner life 
than seemed to be their lot by inheritance. 

The next evening the holiday ticket came, and 
Polly's face was contorted with hideous grimaces 
of joy at the prospect ahead. The Ryan family 
were at tea ; the twins, Chris and Sally, were sprawl- 
ing on the floor sucking two crusts, and, for once, 
fairly quiet. Mrs. Ryan, of course, took a practical 
view of the question. " Well, I must be a-picking 
up yer bits of clothes. Poll, an' mind yer be a* good 
gel, an' don't yer git sent 'ome afore yer time, or 
ril piy yer till yer's black an' blue I will, an' no 
mistake. Go on. Nan, yer ain't eat enough ter 
feed a sparrer," she said, as Nan slid from her 
chair to her favourite place on the door-step. 

" I don't want no more, mother, thank yer," said 
the child, keeping her face to the street. 

"Lawks a me! I wish 'twas Nan as was a- 
goin'," said Mrs. Ryan presently, as Nan leant her 
head against the doorway and coughed. 

A shiver passed through Nan's body as she 
heard her mother's wish, and the child's heart 
echoed it, how fervently no one knew 1 

It was the custom in the Rents to bring home 
wonderful tales of the country, and, above all, of 
the food and the kindness of the ladies ; but al- 
though Nan had been away three times altogether, 
she had had least to tell of them all, a fact 
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which led many a neighbour to say, " Lor ! that 
gel o' Mrs. Ryan's ain't no go, it's fair throwin' 
money awiy ter send the likes o' 'er ; " and even 
the ladies in committee said that " Nan Ryan had 
but little to say of her holiday, and had seemed 
to enjoy it less 
than the other 
children" — so 
little did they 
all really un- 
derstand the 
child. 

The shadows 
deepened and 
the night fell. 
The noise in 
the Rents grew 
less, and the 
court emptied. 
The grown-up 
people were on 
other things 
intent, and the 
smaller child- 
ren too tired 
to play. The elder ones went off to have some 
fun, with Polly at their head, who seemed possessed 
at the thought of her unexpected good luck, and 
meant to celebrate it by a rat hunt, at least, if 
nothing more exciting turned up. 
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Nan crept along the deserted court to the steps 
at the end where the river flowed silently by. The 
child sat down, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break, then, when her strength was spent, leaned 
wearily against the wall, and clasping her thin 
hands round her knees, battled with her sorrow 
alone. " I ain't sorry as Polly's got the luck this 
year," she murmured to herself, " I truthfully ain't ; 
it's only fair as she should go, but I wishes as I 
could go too. It ain't the food as I wants, nor the 
donkey rides, nor the party at the end ; it's the 
quiet time o' nights, an' wakin' up in the mornin' 
w'en the winder's bin open all night, an' the wind 
blows in on yer piller, an' there ain't no sound of 
nuffink. . I loves the swishin' o' the trees, an' ter 
see. the stars a-shinin' from my bed, an' w'en t'other 
children is asleep, ter git up an' tike a great sniff 
out o' the winder. My 'ead never aches down in 

the country, an' — ^an' — an' . Oh, I wishes as I 

was a-goin' too." 

The grey eyes filled with tears, and the child's 
frame shook with sobs, as she sat there huddled up 
on the step, her white face peering out into the 
darkness, crushed with the disappointment. By- 
and-by she got stiff with sitting, and the wind was 
blowing from the river, making her cough again 
and again, so she rose up and went as she had 
come, a silent, pathetic little figure, walking swiftly 
up the now quite deserted court. 

Round the corner came Polly and her train, 
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yelling a street song at the top of their voices, to 
the tune of " Tar-ra-ra boom-de-ay." 

" Ef yer warnts a nice young man 
Stuff 'im up wif bread an' jam." 

And in the general uproar no one noticed Nan, 
who went quietly upstairs to bed, the bed which 
she shared with Polly, the twins sleeping across 
their feet It was a stifling night, and Nan threw 
herself down and panted. For an hour or so she 
slept ; then below in the court rose yell after yell, 
as Mr. Ryan and a boon companion were settling 
up an old score, to the evident relish of the rest of 
the dwellers in the Rents. Blood was flowing now 
and Nan's scared face grew white as her father's 
drunken voice rose above the din. She was bury- 
ing her head to drown the sounds when Polly 
burst into the room with, *' Ello, Nan, is yer there ? 
Come on down, it's a fine ole lark, dad's a givin' 
Mr. Dennis ole boots ; come on or else yer'll miss 
it all." Not waiting for Nan, who cowered down 
in the bed, quivering with fright, Polly tore down 
the stairs, and danced frantically round the two men, 
yelling as loudly as any one, and soon tiring of 
taking no active part in the fight, bit the ear of the 
girl Dennis, a child of her own age, and, much to 
the amusement of the grown-up people, got up a 
fight on her own account. 

Finally Mr. Ryan was carried off on a stretcher 
to the hospital, and Mrs. Ryan, who howled lustily 
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beside him all the way there, came back much 
relieved to know that he was safely disposed of for 
a week or two at least Such was the way in the 
Rents. Folly had crept up to bed bruised and 
shaken, but still able to give Nan a vivid descrip- 
tion of the fight. 

The following day being Saturday, Mrs. Ryan 
turned them all out, while she did her weekly 
washing and cooking. The inhabitants of Parker's 
Rents all washed on Saturdays ! 

It was too hot to play, and the children lay 
about in heaps, till Polly announced, with infinite 
condescension, " Ef yer likes I'll tell yer about the 
country." Instantly Polly was the centre of an 
admiring group, for her tales were quite an institu- 
tion in the Rents. "Come on ter the buryin' 
ground then," said Polly. 

The "buryin* ground" was the nearest open 
space to the Rents. Between school hours, and all 
day on Saturdays, it was thronged with children of 
all ages and sizes. They played the old English 
games of the Guild of Play with tremendous zest 
all up and down the paths, to the gradual dis- 
placement of the rude, rough horse-play which had 
been their sole idea of play before the Settlement 
had come to them. It was on the steps of the 
church in the " buryin' ground " that they played 
"theayter," and mimicked their elder sisters and 
brothers, some of whom were engaged at the music 
hall in the neighbourhood. Most wonderful were 

B 
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these plays, and Polly Ryan was of all stage- 
managers by far the most original and successful. 
All themes brought grist to Polly's fertile imagina- 
tion, and she was never at a loss for a plot The 
latest play-bills, the Salvation Army meetings, the 
School Board, the election folk, the penny dread- 
fuls, and, above all, the police news reports, all 
made excellent material to work up, above and 
beyond the step dances, and well-worn music hall 
sketches. No one disputed Polly's casting of the 
parts, and one and all looked to her as leader, chief 
story-teller, and general provider of new ideas. 

So when the "buryin' ground" was reached, 
those already in possession of the church steps 
made way for Polly and her train, and considered 
themselves lucky indeed to be allowed to form the 
outer fringe of so distinguished a company. 

" Owld yer jaw, Mary Ann Brown, or FU 'ave 
yer chucked out," said Polly, as she mounted the 
top step for a platform. 

"Well, I'm a-goin' ter the country, an' so is 
some of you I knows," she began, " an' the coun- 
try's a fine plice, where there ain't nigh so many 
coppers, and wot there is down there ain't none 
too spry. I can dodge 'em easy. But 'tain't all 
beer an' skittles, fer they combs yer 'air twice a 
diy, an', my eye, the barfing ! That ain't no arf an' 
arf, I can promise yer ; they scrubs awiy, an' twice 
a diy too, and yer washes yer 'ands an' fice afore 
ever yer sits down ter eat anyfink." 
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" Wot wittles does yer git, Polly ? " asked a child 
who had up till now been wild at the thought of 
going, but upon whom Polly's description fell 
rather too realistically. 

"Owld yer jaw, Bess, or Til git down," said 
Polly, and Bess hung her head for shame. 

" Yer 'as barfs, and yer 'ead's raked through, an* 
yer 'as woollie vesties, an' top an' bottom petticuts, 
an' rice pudden an* jam roll fer yer dinners," an- 
nounced Polly, watching the electric effect this 
had upon her audience. " An' yer siys yer prayers 
twice a diy, an' yer lies in sheets, an' yer tikes orf 
every bloomin' rag, an' puts on a shirt at nights, so 
there ! " 

" Garn, Polly," said Bess, " yer's a takin' a rise 
out of us." 

Polly withered Bess once more with an awful 
look, and proceeded, — 

"There's all kinds o' things ter look at, an' there's 
a bloomin' crow comes an' sits on a tree outside 
w'en yers in bed, an' sings fit ter bust 'isself, 
an' " 

" Polly, it's a nightingale," said a weak voice, 
with a sob in it, and Polly saw Nan's face, whiter 
than ever, with a reproachful look in the grey eyes 
that cut her through like a knife. 

"Wot's the matter. Nan?" she said roughly, 
jumping down and running to her side. 

Taken unawares, poor Nan sobbed out her sor- 
row, — 
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" Oh, Polly, I knows the old bird ; oh, I wishes I 
could 'ear 'im as well as yer." 

Polly gazed at Nan's heaving shoulders for 
fully a minute, and then said, — 

" Dam yer. Nan, I 'ates yer," and giving her a 
push strode off down the road. " It ain't fair," she 
said to herself, grinding her teeth, "it's like my 
bloomin' luck. I oughter give up ter Nan, an' I 
jist carn't An' 'ang it all, my clothes is all 
done up ready, an' there ain't no time ter do 
Nan's." 

Polly paused ; she was in front of the Settle- 
ment where the ladies sat and wrote the names of 
those who were to go away to the country on 
yellow tickets. 

She peeped in at the window. A strange lady 
was there. 

Polly walked in timidly. The lady looked up 
and saw what she thought was quite the untidiest 
slum child she had ever seen. 

" What do you want, child ? " she said. 

Shaking back her hair, Polly looked straight 
into the lady's eyes, and said, " Ef yer please I'm 
ter go inter the country, an' I've loosed my yaller 
ticket ! " 

" What is your name ? " 

" Ryan," answered Polly, now quite determined 
what part to play. 

"Yes," said the secretary, after hunting down 
the R's in a huge book, " I see you are quite right. 
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Polly Ryan, top floor, No. 9, Parker's Rents. Til l 

write another ticket." jl 

As the secretary took the pen, Polly advanced 
a step nearer. "Tain't Polly Ryan," she said, 
" that's ter go, it's Nan ; t'other Hdy writ it down 
wrong, only mother thort 'twouldn't matter." 

Giving her the card, the secretary said kindly, 
" Good-bye, Nan, I hope you'll have a good time," 
and turned to her desk. 

Polly went out with a firm step and a set mouth. 

No one disturbed her as she flew up the Rents. 
Polly's moods were respected by the youth of 
those parts. 

As she burst into the house she cried, "Garn, 
mother ! it's jist my bloomin' luck ; the lidy seed 
me passin' the Settlement, an' calls me up an' siys 
it's Nan wots ter go arter all, an' not me ; 'ere's 
the ticket, reach me down t'other one to give the 
ole cat." 

" Well, I'm clean took aback," said Mrs. Ryan, 
as she mopped her face and sat down for a minute. 
"Well, I'm glad as it's Nan, for Polly, my gel, 
you'd a bin sent 'ome as sure as eggs, an' it's 
Nan's corf that worrits me. Well, well, ter be 
sure ! Nan must 'ave yer clothes ; they'll be a 
trifle long, but nothink ter signify. And," she 
added, thinking Polly looked rather woe-begone, 
" I'll cook yer a bit of 'addick, that I will, when 
them twins is abed." 

Polly went out to look for Nan, having torn up 
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the old card into fra^rnients. She found her in 

her old seat near the river, and a great lump 

came into her throat as she heard the hard, dry 

cough long before she 

- '•■"'^ reached the steps. 

Pulling herself to- 
gether, Polly sprang 
upon her, Bourishing 
\ the ticket, and scream- 
ed, " Yer's a-goin' arter 
all, Nan. Is yer 
pleased ? " 

Nan's white cheeks 
flushed ; she only 
I gasped out " Folly I " 
and then buried her 
head in her hands and 
sobbed for sheer j(^. 

The party bad been 
collected and had gone. 
Folly had joined the 
escort of relations to 
the station, and watched 
the grand finale with 

AKoiDFos. ^^ «y«^ 3"'* ^^"' 

while the rest sauntered 

back at their leisure, she had slipped off unnoticed. 

Down the Rents she rushed, no longer able to 

bear the awful strain and meeting an old foe. 
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promptly slapped her face with her thin, brown 
hand, and smacked the baby she was carrying, 
who bawled in surprise. Folly started off, the foe 
in pursuit 

"Wot yer 'it my bloomin* biby for, eh?" she 
yelled. " I'll give yer su think, yer giddy whelk ; 
rU mike yer larf t'other side of yer bloomin' jaw." 

Rapidly she gained on Polly, who turned to 
face her, then quite suddenly rushed past, with a 
•* Garn, yer whelp," to Nan's corner by the water, 
where she flung herself down and cried, "It ain't 
my blime ef I goes ter the devil ; they all siys I 
shall, an' I jist don't care. I carn't 'elp it, nobody 
wouldn't bleeve me ef I turned good, an' " — sobs 
— " Nan's got me petticut wif the lace on an' all. " 
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CHAPTER II 

No. 9, Parker's Rents. Side-lights on 

Polly 

" The roar of the streets at their loudest 
Rises and falls like a tune ; 
Midway in the heart of London, 
Midway in the month of June. " 



THE Rents saw but little of Polly during 
Nan's visit to the country. In vain did Mrs. 
Ryan try to get a little work out of her between 
school hours, for Polly had views of her own. 

"Blowed ef I ketch myself mindin' them brats jist 
cos Nan's down the country, blowed ef I do," she 
shouted angrily in response to her mother's appeal, 
"There, do fer pity's sike stop Louiser Maude's 
bellerin', Polly ; she's a fell orf the top step, I do 
believe." 

Off went Polly, no one knew where, and no one 
cared, and poor Mrs. Ryan picked up the injured 
Louisa Maude, and washed her face, then gave her 
a herring bone to suck, and left her squatted in the 
doorway, blissfully happy. 

That afternoon the visitor called from the 
Mothers' Meeting which Mrs. Ryan attended, to 
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know the cause of her absence the week before. 
Now it behoved Mrs. Ryan to keep in with the 
Settlement people, who ran the meeting, for many 
reasons. First and foremost, it gave her a social 
status in the Rents, for very few of the neighbours 
had yet summoned up courage to wash themselves 
once a week and join too. Mrs. Ryan had be- 
longed to it before she moved from the other side 
of the Thames, a region almost as unknown to the 
inhabitants of Parker's Rents as a foreign land. 
Moreover, the ladies had sent Nan away, and 
helped her in many ways ; even Polly was a fa- 
vourite with some of them, but then "lidies 'as 
queer likin's now and then." So hastily damping 
the end of her apron by a quite natural process, 
and smearing over the mouths of those children 
she could reach on her way to the door, she 
opened it, and the visitor entered. 

When both were seated, the visitor began. " We 
have had good news of Nan, Mrs. Ryan. She is 
much better, and the committee are willing to pay 
for her to stay a month if you can spare her." 

Mrs. Ryan flung up her hands, with a grateful 
look in the direction of Providence, and said, 
" Gawd luv yer, lidy ! an' me not deservin' o' 
nuthink ; but there ! the Almighty's wery thought- 
ful considerin' 'ow much 'e 'as on 'ees mind, as yer 
might siy. It's proud I'll be ter let *er stiy, but 
owsomever I'm a-goin' ter spare 'er I dunno. 
Polly, yer see, ain't no go ; she's a young imp, and 
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now she's bin a-plyin' truant, I guess, fer I've got 
ter go up ter the skule, an' I knows as PolLy'lI be 
at the bottom o' everythink bad. All my others 
tikes arter my family ; but Polly is a reg'lar Ryan, 
tho' it don't do ter tell Ryan that, 'e's peculiar, 'e 
is, over them things. Now them twins is a pretty 
sight different, tho' Polly's a-tikin' them about now 
Nan's gorn. Victoria's a cripple, yer know ; that 
was all along o' Ryan — 'e coaxed 'er ter jump orf 
of a wall, an' siyed 'e'd catch 'er, but 'e never did, 
an' she were in the orspital more'n a twelvemonth, 
an' ever since then, she's the only one 'e seems ter 
see, an' the fuss 'e mikes o' that afflicted child yer 
never saw. An' as fer Albert Edward,' an' Peter 
an' my Paul, why, bless their little 'earts, they ain't 
no manner o' worrit like Poll. Louiser Maude, 
now she's a 'andful, but she's little, an' I kin shut 
'er up quick ; an* Amelia Mibel an' Rosetta Jane, 
well, their granny minds 'em fer me a-mornins w'en 
I'm cleanin' round. Oh, it's only Polly as is on my 
mind. Wotever I'll do with 'er w'en she's left 
skule next month beats me flat I " 

The visitor smiled ; she knew Mrs. Ryan's weak- 
nesses, and let her ramble on till the tale was 
ended. 

"The immediate question is Nan's extended 
holiday," she answered presently, when Mrs. Ryan 
paused for breath. " I will write at once, and say 
that you are willing and glad for her to stay ; and 
be sure and come next week to the meeting ; and 
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cheer up about Polly, she will turn out well, I 
hope." 

" She'll end at the gallers, I bet," murmured her 
mother dolefully. 

At this instant, a tousled head was popped in at 
the window, and Polly's shrill voice called out, 
" Siy, mother, they've bin givin' out tea tickets at 
the Settlement Siy as 'ow yer carn't leave the 
little uns, and must bring yer big gel to 'old two of 
'em. Ef yer runs me in, I'll wash the bloomin' 
kids termorrer, I will strite." Then she flew off 
down the Rents with her boon companion Dan, 
the two having taken several bunches of migno- 
nette from a flower-woman's basket, who had 
taken a trifle more than was good for her, and was 
unable in consequence to give chase to the thieves. 
They sped off to sell the flowers, leaving Mrs. 
Ryan making confused apologies to the visitor. 

" Never mind, Mrs. Ryan, bring Polly next week, 
and I will see if anything suggests itself to any of us 
during the next few days for her future. We must, 
if possible, get her away from the neighbourhood." 

Polly and Dan meanwhile had had a run of luck, 
and having sold their flowers, Dan treated Polly 
handsomely at a coffee stall to '' a woppin' cup o' 
cawffee an' a dustman's 'at," the latter being a deli- 
cacy after Polly's own heart Then they planned 
out the evening's amusement "Let's go ter the 
music 'all," suddenly suggested Polly, and Dan 
being quite willing, away they went, an odd- 
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looking couple, Folly as usual taking the lead, and 
Dan following. 

He was a slight boy, underfed, and undersized, 
with a frank, open face, and a pair of wistful brown 
eyes. He was devoted to Polly, and she treated 
him quite differently to other people. They rarely 
showed their affection for each 
other in the Rents, save when 
Dan was being worsted in a 
skirmish, and then Folly would 
fly at his enemy like a fury, 
and the enemy generally re- 
tired. Once when Dan was 
being marched off by the 
police for thieving. Folly, upon 
hearing of it, flew after the 
crowd, and dashing through it, 
had thrown her arms round 
Dan's neck before them all, 
and then taking his hand in 
hers, had walked with him to 
the police-station, cheering him up in her own 
quaint way. * 

" Good-bye, Dan," she said, when they reached 
the station, " keep yer 'air on, yer'll be 'ome agin 
soon, an' I'll 'ave a s'prise for yer. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Poll," said Dan, in a husky voice, 
with a heart-breaking look in his brown eyes, and 
then the door was shut 
Dan was an orphan, and of his antecedents no 
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one knew anything. No one dared to ask Bunny, 
who looked after him, as he grew up wild and reck- 
less in their midst. Bunny, the old woman, so 
called because she earned her few pence by selling 
rabbit skins, was a miserable old hag, who cared 
nothing for the child, but his earnings were worth 
a good deal. Several men in the Rents had offered 
more than once to relieve her of Dan, and train 
him up for her, promising to turn him out the 
smartest young thief in London, but she listened 
to none of them. 

In his way the boy cared for her ; he hated to 
hear her talk of the workhouse, and was fully 
determined to steal for her to the day of her death. 
But it was Folly Ryan who filled his life even at 
this early age, and his wistful eyes followed her 
here and there, and he was always at her beck and 
call. It was Polly who greeted him the day he 
got home after his imprisonment, and walked 
with him twice the entire length of the Rents, 
thereby defying any one who dared to so much as 
tease Dan as to his " holiday." 

And now as they sat in the pit side by side, it 
was Polly who entered into the spirit of the enter- 
tainment ; to Dan it was jolly enough just to be 
near her. Both had numerous acquaintances on 
the boards, and they applauded their songs and 
dances most loyally. 

As they walked home together Polly said, 
" Wot ef I were ter go on the stige, Dan ? " 
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Dan winced ; " Garn Poll, yer carn't dance nice 
enuff." 

''Yus I can/' retorted Polly indignantly, and 
lifting her skirts she electrified Dan by a perform- 
ance solely for his benefit 

Dan pushed his hands into his pockets, and 
watched her breathlessly. "Good ole Poll,*' he 
shouted, when Polly, tired out, panted on the kerb- 
stone. " 'Twas a jolly sight better'n the big Dennis 
girl," said Dan after a bit "Siy Poll, ef yer 
goes on the stige, wot'U I do, fer I carn't dance, 
yer know ? " 

It never occurred to the boy that the day might 
come when he and Polly would be separated, but 
it was hearer than either of them thought 

Polly went with her mother to the Settlement 
meeting, and behaved seraphically, so much so 
that the ladies one and all were determined to do 
their best for her future. Polly watched every- 
thing, and took in the situation at a glance, play- 
ing her cards accordingly. There were other 
children at the tea beside herself, and the lady at 
the head of the table reminded them that to pocket 
anything was exceedingly wrong, and that she 
hoped they would remember this. Polly sitting 
next her, kept her eyes fixed on the speaker, with 
a look of injured innocence at such a reminder 
upon her mischievous face, that the hostess, fearing 
she must have hurt the child's feelings, hastened to 
hand her the cake. Polly fed Amelia Mabel most 
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unselfishly first of all, and the ladies noticed this. 
Afler tea the usual announcements were made, 
with an unusual one at the end, to the effect that 
*^ any mother having a child she was anxious to 
put out to service might stay behind, as a very 
good opening had just occurred in a home known 
to them, where children were thoroughly trained." 

Polly listened aghast, and then hurried towards 
the door, but a lady stopped her, and taking her 
hand, said, as she led her up to the table, *' Perhaps 
Mrs. Ryan would like her child to go," 

Mrs. Ryan nodded her head emphatically, and 
Polly's nartie was duly entered for consideration. 
The advantages were placed before her, and Polly, 
nothing loth at the idea of a holiday, listened to 
all they had to say, and resolved to talk it over 
with Dan. In the meantime the ladies promised 
to make further inquiries on Mrs. Ryan's behalf. 

As she was leaving the hall one of the com- 
mittee called after her, " What size shoes do you 
take, Polly ? Take one off, and let me see. Why, 
my dear child, what immense legs you have, do 
you suffer much with them ? " 

" No, ma'am," said Polly, looking very uncom- 
fortable, " they only swells at meetin's," 

" How strange I " said her new friend, as she 
touched the enormous leg. Then the truth flashed 
upon her, and hastily drawing off the stocking, 
out fell piece after piece of bread and butter and 
cake, which Polly had saved for Dan's delectation. 
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" Whatever is the meaning of this ? " asked the 
lady, trying to conceal her amusement, looking at 
Polly who, without flinching, or turning a hair, 
promptly answered, winking her left eye, " I never 
pocketed nufiink." 

Dan roared with delight that night, when Polly 

told him 

ow she 

ad duped 

he ladies. 

'(^ether 

hey 

lunched 

he ill- 

:otten 

; a i n s, 

irhich she 

had 

been 

■ allowed 

to keep, 

and discussed the pros and cons of the Training 

Home scheme. 

" Yer see, Dan, ef I goes," ai^cd Polly, " I'll be 
gitting a bally lot o' new togs, cos mother ain't got 
no decent 'uns for me, an' that ain't ter be winked 
at" Dan nodded assent *' Well, an' ef I goes, 
an' they ain't pertickler nice, nor my sort, well then 
I'll give 'em the slip an' cut 'ome, see ? " Again 
Dan nodded. His appreciation of Folly was un- 
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bounded. " Ef they doesn't stoke me proper, I'll 
write and tell yer, Dan, an' blime me ef I ain't 'ome 
agin anyhow by Christmas, see ? with all my new 
togs on an' all. I'll do 'em afore they've 'andled 
me long," murmured Polly half to herself, and Dan 
agreed that it was worth trying. 

" ril write ter yer," he added, " an' tell yer wot 
I'm up to. Ole four eyes never siyed as 'ow they 
read yer letters, I s'pose ? " " Old four eyes " was 
a kindly reference to the spectacled lady who was 
specially interesting herself in Polly's future. 

" I'll see arter that, yer bet," she replied angrily, 
and then added thoughtfully, " I'm a thinkin' ef I 
gits the charnse as 'ow I'll go an' try it, Dan. I'll 
git out o' the end o' me schoolin', an' no bibies ter 
mind nor nuthink, an' it's bloomin* 'ot 'ere, ain't it ? 
I feels as 'ow I could breeve better down in the 
country, an' it'll be a 'ollerday, any'ow." 

Thus did Polly Ryan decide that, as far as she 
was concerned, she would " be put away " if the 
ladies " was green enuff fer ter do it." 



CHAPTER III 

The Holiday-Home 

" Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages." 

THE holiday-home where Nan was staying 
was in one of the loveliest parts of Sussex. 
It stood at the very top of a hill, and the views 
from the windows and garden were indescribably 
beautiful. 

The house was an old, irregularly built Eliza- 
bethan mansion. It had been given to the Settle- 
ment for a country holiday-home by an aristocratic 
old gentleman, who, knowing that Sister Katherine, 
who was in charge of the children's work, had a 
great longing for a permanent home for the slum 
children, had purchased the old, dark, tumble-down 
place and presented it in token of his belief in her 
work with the children. But a few weeks had 
sufficed to make a wondrous change, and when the 
workmen had made sundry alterations, and thrown 
out such additions as she deemed necessary for the 
special purpose for which it had been given, she 
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Still had money in hand. With it she bought a 
donkey and cart, the most stylish turn-out that 
the country-side had seen, for the wheels of the 
cart were scarlet, and the same colour was lavishly 
used on other parts. 

The house was at the extreme end of the most 
picturesque and zigzag of villages. It stood back 
in its own grounds, and was charming in its ming- 
ling of colour, stateliness, and comfort. 

The village was miles from a station, and as 
sleepy as such places are usually expected to be. 
The queer little houses were weather-beaten into 
the most exquisite hues, and the gardens were full 
of bright flowers and fruit trees ; but the great 
garden up at The Hall, or The Wonderland, as it 
was now called, was far and away the most beau- 
tiful and old-world of them all. 

There was a smell in the air which told that 
the sea was not very far off*. Indeed, it was but 
four miles ; and once always, if not more often, 
each party of children paid it a visit : and of all the 
marvels of those fortnights of marvellous experi- 
ences, perhaps the day at the seaside was the best. 
Never would the workers forget the first impres- 
sions its vastness made upon the London children 
— ^how they stood up in the waggon to stare and 
stare again, and how, when ^finally landed on 
the beach, they for once were silent with amaze- 
ment. 

" Lor' ! don't it come in suthink shockin' ! " said 
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one small child, clinging to Sister Katherine half 
in fear, as a huge wave boomed in and crashed 
upon the pebbles. 

" My eye ! but ain't it wide ! " said another ; and 
a third, when some one suggested going a little 
nearer and throwing stones in, said hastily, draw- 
ing back, " Gam ! yer don't git me on like that " ; 
thinking, no doubt, that the invitation was to sure 
and certain destruction. 

They generally sat solemnly in a row, at a re- 
markably safe distance, for quite ten minutes. Then 
Sister Katherine and the others would unpack the 
great luncheon basket, and tell them, as she spread 
it on the beach, of the fun it would be presently 
when the tide went out. They would then watch 
this mystery unfolding before them with wide-open 
eyes. 

" 'Ow kin yer tell as it won't come up again ? " 
they asked again and again ; but at length, when 
the stretch of sand was visible, and not till then, 
could they be induced to go down in one long 
string, hand in hand, and race up and down. After 
that there was no fear. Off came the shoes — ^they 
wore no stockings — and paddling in the pools was 
the order of the day. One or two strong-minded 
ones once ventured to the tiny waves now rippling 
in at the edge of the sand, but came back with the 
verdict : " It's so sneaky, an' yer feels so lonesome, 
an' it's all so big." One of them in writing home 
afterwards told her mother, " The sea is the biggest 
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thing I ever seed ; I walked a 'owlin* long wiy, but 
I never got round ! " 

Nan found a tiny pool, full of seaweed and shells 
and sea-urchins, and the child clapped her thin 
little hands and danced round it, till Sister 
Katherine's attention was attracted. As she 
walked towards her over the 
sand, Nan shrieked out as she 
hopped wildly about, "Look 
'ere! look 'ere!", (pointing to 
the seaweed) "'ere's pickled cab- 
bage growin' like mad ; yer stop 
by it an' mind it, will yer ? an' 
I'll go an' git a pot ter tike 
some 'ome in." 

Those rare days at the seaside 
were full of such experiences as 
these, and scarcely less full of 
surprises were the long, sunny 
days in the garden, when the 
children made alarming state- 
ments about the " doves crowin'," 
and the "birds purrin*," and the "cows mewin'." 

Nan revelled in every moment of the holiday. 
She loved the garden best of all in the morning- 
time, when the sunbeams played havoc with the 
trees and flowers, and in the evening-time, when 
the glow-worms glimmered in the banks and the 
scent of the roses and lilies came right into the 
house; in fact, she loved it always, and without 
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knowing why, and her joy in every hour of the 
long day was infectious. She was a poet child, a 
dreamer of dreams ; the slums were not natural 
to her, they were unendurable after such holidays 
as this. She gave no trouble to any one, and 
was quiet and shy. When the others 
yelled and shouted in their joy, she 
would smile her own wide smile of utter 
happiness and creep off to the end of 
the garden to climb up to her favourite 
seat in the old apple tree, where 
nightly the " bloomin* crow sung fit ter 
bust 'isself," and revel in the utter peace 
of it all. 

She was passionately fond of Sister 
Katherine, and would anticipate her 
every wish in the most pathetic way ; 
and it must be said that she was well 
worthy of Nan's love. Although still 
quite a young girl, bright and sunny, 
with merry brown eyes and a voice like 
music, she had, as a Settlement worker, 
entered heart and soul into the misery 
of the children of the slums. She had 
taken their sorrows to heart, as night after night 
she had heard the half-drunken men and women 
pass and repass, and had seen the faces of such 
children as Nan, with white lips parted, and wide- ' 
open, terror-stricken eyes, and the depths of silent 
appeal in them smote her through and through. 
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She had seen these children huddled up together 
in the corner of the room, and her heart had 
ached for them often and often. In the hot sum- 
mer days it had been the worst of all. She knew 
what temptations the hot nights offered, and what 
misery and sorrow the summer sun unveiled. The 
winter in the slums was bad enough, she knew, 
but the summer was even worse ; and she had 
longed with a determined longing to take children 
like Nan away from the stifling courts and alleys, 
and, surrounding them with love and care, make 
them at one with the beauty all around. So when 
some one was needed to take charge of the coun- 
try holiday-parties she had eagerly offered herself 
for the post, and the committee had done wisely 
in accepting her offer. 

Sister Katherine was determined to grow the 
good in the children and starve the evil by natural, 
healthy means, but a fortnight was all too short, 
she knew and felt, for the change to be brought 
about. 

" Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages," 



was always before her as she arranged the cottage 
in the spring, and got all in readiness for the first 
batch of slum visitors. 
As she spread the twenty lilac frocks to air 
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round the fire, and shook out the twenty scarlet 
cloaks, and hung them on the twenty pegs, with a 
sun-bonnet for each, and then went to hunt out 
the garments and shoes for the family, she argued 
to herself that if other people felt that this fort- 
night's holiday to slum children did but little good, 
and was after all but a cruel kindness, that she 
would prove them to be wrong. Hope in her heart 
was king, and the girl believed with a passionate 
belief in the preventive and stimulative force of 
one fortnight in the year spent as well as it is 
possible for children to spend it, with plenty of 
play in grassy places, under ideal, child-like con- 
ditions. 

Everything in the home was carefully thought 
out and full of purpose. The lilac frocks and sun- 
bonnets, and a change to deep blue with scarlet 
caps, were all one long joy to children like Nan. 
She loved the swish of the grass against her bare 
legs, and the feel of clothes inside and out, that 
were meant for her and no one else. The child 
revelled in the baths and the well-ordered meals, 
and often surprised the Sister by a deep-drawn 
sigh of utter satisfaction. 

Many of the children needed amusing ; not so 
Nan. As a traveller from a far country, who, after 
a long absence from home, comes back again, and 
walks round and round the old place, and is never 
weary, so this pale little slum child, with the hack- 
ing cough, crept about the old garden with a wan 
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smile always playing round her mouth, and never 
knew a dull moment. 

It made the Sister's heart throb with thankful- 
ness to watch Nan as she sat in her favourite 
window-seat at prayer-time, her face lifted to the 
light, and to hear her thin voice joining in the 
children's evening hymn. 

No one loved flowers more than Nan, no one 
hated the slums more, and Sister Katherine longed 
to keep her for ever away from the evil surround- 
ings of Parker's Rents. 

Other children came and went all the summer 
long, and the home was never empty. There was 
a welcome for each, a fortnight of uninterrupted 
play in the woods and fields, a fortnight of clean 
living and pure enjoyment, such a life as is the 
right of every child, be he of high or low degree ; 
and each batch of flower-laden, brown-faced chil- 
dren went back to the courts without Nan, for she 
could not be spared. It happened in this way. 
The family had all been bathed one evening, and 
had knelt in their long, pink nightgowns at the 
foot of each bed and repeated their little evening 
prayer — 

** Dear Father, Whom I cannot see, 
Smile down from heaven on little me. 

" Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings about my bed. 

"And keep me safe, because I am 
The Heavenly Shepherd's little lamb. 
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" Dear God, our Father, bless and keep 
Father and mother while they sleep. 

"Teach me to do what 1 am told. 
And help me to be good as gold. Amen "— 

when there came a sob from Nan's bed, and bit 
by bit the child's secret craving to stay longer 
was poured out 

Next day Nan was medically examined by the 
doctor, and his 
^^^» verdict was: 

"The summer 
away m ay 
work wonders; 
make it pos- 
. sible for her to 
stay if you 

can." And it had been 
made possible, and so 
it had come to pass 
that the Rents saw 
nothing of Nan Ryan 
for months. 

When Nan was told 
the news she flushed to 
the roots of her hair, 
and looked in the 
Sister's eyes with a 
look she would never 
forget, and, flinging 
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her arms round her neck, gasped out, " Yer a fallen 
hangel, yer are ! " 

All the summer long, then. Nan went with Sis- 
ter Katherine to meet the van-loads of new chil- 
dren, and fluttered round, eager to help make 
them feel at home, and regularly she wept bitter 
tears as they drove away to the station at the end 
of their fortnight. " It do seem a shime they 'as 
ter go," she would say ; " I wishes as 'ow there 
wasn't nuffink but country fer every one allays." 

Then she would dry her tears and water the 
geraniums, with a smile on her little white face 
the while, and wait for the next lot of arrivals. 

She sent a letter home about this time — brief, 
but to the point. 

"Dere Mother, — 

" I'm 'appy, an* I 'ope father's a-behavin' of 
'isself ; tell Polly it's all like it was afore, only 
better, an' I ain't comin' 'ome yit, an' I don't want 
no stamps nor nuffink ; the ole bird sings the 
sime, only better'n wot 'e used ter, an' I corf jist 
the sime, only it don't 'urt me so much. I 'opes 
as 'ow yer ain't workin' 'arder. 

"From Nan." 

"There," sighed Mrs. Ryan, after deciphering I 

Nan's letter, " that Nan's the very spit of me w'en 
I was a gel — allays contented an' 'appy ; she shall 
jist stiy down there all the bloomin' summer afore 
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I sends fer 'er, I knows. I wishes as 'ow Polly 
was that sort, but she's a reg'lar dare-devil ; shell 
be back agine from this yer t'other 'ome afore a 
week, I bet, an' wot's in 'er 'ead ter go orf as 
meek as Moses, w'en I thort she'd be bellerin' the 
plice down sooner, is more'n I can mike out" 

This was really the truth. To every one's great 
astonishment at the Settlement, Polly Ryan had 
turned over a new leaf since the tea-meeting, and 
was now to all appearances a reformed character, 
and apparently quite keen on leaving Parker's 
Rents and its surroundings for ever, if need be. 

Once again were the committee ladies taken in 
over a Ryan. 



CHAPTER IV 



Polly bids Farewell to Parker's Rents 



" Things a 



t always wbat th^ seem." 



IT was Folly's last night at home. Her box had 
arrived, and she had aired every garment in 
the Rents, and revelled in the other 
girls' evident jealousy. Then, with a 
great wave of home-sickness, she had 
aimed one new boot at the girl Dennis, 
and the other at her mother, flung the 
neat serge frock on the floor, and 
disappeared down the court 

She met Dan at the corner, smoking 
a cigarette of mysterious manufacture, 
and quite scared him by her sudden 
burst of affection. Alone with him, 
her spirits soon returned, and the two 
sat down in a doorway to plot mischief. 
For half an hour they sat there bidden 
in the shadows, and then crept out. 

First stones were flung at Bunny's 
window, and at the crash out flew the 
old hag, blind drunk, as they saw 
directly, and they dodged her here and 
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there till she had cursed herself hoarse. That was 
a good beginning for the evening's revel. The 
next thing was to rout old Pat Leary out of bed, 
by telling him the Rents " was afire ! " The poor 
old thing, very deaf, at first refused to budge, but 
grasping the fact at last, gathered an armful of 
treasured possessions, and staggered out into the 
court The two children helped him rescue a few 
more things, and waited to hear him beg Mrs. 
Ryan to shelter him, for his house was on fire, and 
then hid to watch his furious rage at the trick 
which had been played upon him. 

" Lemme find the young imps, an' Til piy 'em ! " 
he roared, rushing wildly to and fro, whilst Polly 
and Dan squealed with delight at it all. *' TU rip 
yer up, that I will 1 " he shouted after them, as they 
danced past him for the last time. 

But the end was not yet — their deeds of mis- 
chief were legion, the last being to rouse old Joe, 
the coster, from his sleep to sell a penn'orth of 
oranges, which he kept under his bed by night ; 
and while Dan made a great show of choosing 
three specked ones, Polly appropriated several 
more. Then they retired downstairs, and ate their 
ill-gotten gains upon his own doorway, leaving the 
peel in a heap where he would be certain to see it 
first thing in the morning. 

" S'elp me, Polly, but I'll miss yer terrible ! " 
said Dan, as they prepared to turn in. 

"Garn!" said Polly, who abhorred sentiment; 
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"yer bet I'll be back soon ef I don't cotton to 
it" 

" Well, I 'opes yer will, fer it won't seem like tlie 
Rents wifout yer. Good-bye, Polly. I'll see yer 
at the station, p'r'aps," said Dan. 

" Good-bye," sung back Polly, as she left him 
abruptly, and flew up the rickety staircase to bed. 

The Rents turned out bodily to see Polly Ryan's 
departure, and many 
were the comments 
passed from one to 
another. Mrs. Ryan, all 
excitement, was leav- 
ing the remainder of 
her family in the keep- 
ing of various neigh- 
bours while she went 
with Polly to the sta- 
tion, when that young 
lady, arrayed in as 
much and many of her 

■ .,. . DAN AND POLLY. 

new clothes as she 

could conveniently place on and about her, came 

swaggering forth into the Rents. 

" Lawks a mussey ! Poll Ryan, yer does give 
herself airs, an' no mistake 1 " snarled Mrs. 
Dennis, inwardly wildly jealous of Polly's appear- 
ance. 

Polly sniffed in reply. 

" Siy, Poll," said another, " let's have a look at 
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yer togs/' lifting the hem of the serge dress to 
view the glories beneath. 

" Gam ! " said Polly, whisking her skirts away ; 
** go an' wash the bloomin' kid, an' lave yer betters 
be." Then, literally waddling down the Rents 
with pride, she called out, " Come on, mother ; 
wot mikes yer so 'owlin' slow?" 

" Siy good-bye ter the little uns. Poll," said her 
mother, now on the verge of tears. It was a custom 
in the Rents to weep upon every possible occasion, 
joyous or otherwise. In this particular instance 
which feeling was uppermost was a difficult matter 
to decide. All felt relief at Polly's departure 
without a doubt, and yet, now that the end had 
really come, they would all have kept her if they 
could. 

Old Joe remembered sundry good acts of Polly's, 
as well as many of her larks. Bunny thrust a 
sticky something into her hand, and called upon 
Heaven to shower blessings down upon her head ; 
even Mrs. Dennis deigned to say, " Waal, yer's got 
some sperrit. Poll Ryan, ef yer ain't a Dennis " ; 
and many were the rough but kindly farewells 
called after her as she gradually left the Rents 
further and further behind. Following her was 
Dan, shouldering her trunk, and her mother sobbing 
wildly, as though it were a funeral procession. 

And what of Polly, the chief actor in this great 
drama ? She would never have owned it for the 
world, but her heart was thumping against the new 
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frock like a drum ; she was very white, and her 
lips wore the firm look which Dan knew so well. 
She was not like Nan : she loved the Rents and 
its wild, unfettered life. She was at heart a child 
of the slums, but with infinite possibilities, if 
trained by the right sort of people. 

She was a strange contradiction, kind-hearted 
and generous to a fault, in her own way. She 
would share her last crust with a beggar, or her 
worst enemy for that matter, and many were the 
kind deeds done by the child, known to none but 
those directly interested. She had contrived to 
live a fairly happy life, with but little to make it 
so, and in her own way was a philosopher. But 
the thing she hated most was that her good deeds 
should be known ; she would fight even Dan if he 
threatened to tell that he had caught her red- 
handed in the act of helping the blind man from 
the Rents across the main road. 

" Why shouldn't I 'elp the old cuss ? " she asked ; 
" I nicked a apple at the sime time." Which was 
a lie, as Dan knew, for she would have scorned the 
action. 

And this going off to the Home so meekly was 
another side of the child. As she told Dan, " Til 
go an' 'ave a shot at it, any'ow ; an* ef it's all darned 
rot, I'll mike tracks 'ome agine, an' ef it ain't, well, 
then I'll 'ang on an' see it through." 

The committee lady was at the station, and was 
wise enough to say but little to the child, who was 
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as white as a ghost, and looked very uncomfortable 
in the array of garments to which she was so 
unaccustomed. 

Dan and Mrs. Ryan were the two Polly elected 
should go on the platform with her. Luckily for 
all, the train was punctual to a minute. " Good- 
bye, mother," half sobbed Polly, hanging out of 
the train ; " good-bye, Dan " ; and kissing him 
audibly, through blinding tears, the train sped out, 
and the last seen of Polly Ryan was a white, tear- 
stained face pressed against the window, 
and two big tears rolling down. 
I Soon Polly became interested in her 
fellow-passengers, and giving her eyes a 
final mpp with her under-petticoat, she 
stole furtive glances at them. A be- 
nevolent-looking old lady gave her a 
book to look at, called " Little Matty's 
m^ FACE.' Work for the Heathen " ; and a jolly- 
looking sailor took Polly's heart by 
storm. His eyes twinkled at her, and she gave 
him a wink in return. Soon his hands went into 
his pockets, and out came a piece of gingerbread, 
which Polly at once began to eat, using " Little 
Matty" to keep the crumbs from her finery. When 
the train arrived at the end of the journey she had 
made a firm friend, and the parting on the platform 
was quite pathetic. 

Two girls met her, and the three proceeded 
solemnly up the hill to the Home. 



CHAPTER V 
The Servants' Home 

" It makes a heaven- wide difference whether the soul of a child 
is regarded as a piece of blank paper, to be written upon, or as a 
living power, to be quickened by sympathy, to be educated by 
truth." 

POLLY was awkward and shy when she found 
herself in the matron's room alone, and would 
probably have " done the bolt " had not the door 
swiftly opened and that lady entered. 

" Well, little Ryan," she began briskly, " so you 
have come to be one of our family, have you? 
and I hope a good little girl from the very be- 
ginning." 

Polly hung her head, and a wild longing for 
Dan and room to breathe in seized the child. 

"All good little girls are happy, you know," 
continued the matron ; " a trifle homesick at first, 
but that soon goes off, and then they settle down, 
and go for nice long walks, and learn lessons, and 
have a good bed to lie on, and good food to eat 
And what more can little girls want?" 

The words were kindly enough. The matron 
was a good, earnest Christian woman, deeply 
interested in the welfare and upbringing of her 
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young charges ; but looking at her, one was 
tempted to ask, as a small child did of its mother 
one day, " Mother, was the old matron ever 
young ? " 

"What more could little girls want?" What, 
indeed? Poor Polly! for one squeeze of Dan's 
grimy hand she would gladly have exchanged all 
this good fortune. 

A sullen look came over her thin face, and her 
jaw dropped. Had she had a good meal with the 
other children before this ordeal, all might have 
been so. different ; but how was the matron to 
know that she had divided the "soldier" her 
mother had cooked for her final home feast that 
morning with the little ones, in a burst of good 
nature, and that a strange lump in her throat 
had made eating anything substantial a sheer im- 
possibility. 

The gong for tea sounded at this moment, for- 
tunately for Polly, and she was put into the charge 
of one of the head girls, who, to her credit, be it 
said, proved a true friend to Polly, and the dreaded 
meal passed off happily enough. Bedtime came 
at last, and she was free to sob softly to herself 
between the sheets. The child was cold and 
shivering after the unusual bath, and her head 
ached after the most necessary combing. More- 
over, one garment felt very scant clothing to Polly 
after sleeping in all her clothes. She looked a clean, 
but utterly woebegone little creature, and utterly 
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unlike the wild and spirited Polly of Parker's 
Rents. 

The other children, tired out, were soon fast 
asleep, and then Polly dropped her newly-adopted 
ways, and the sobs came thick and fast, until at 
last she could control them no longer, and her 
howls penetrated to the matron's sitting-room. 

" Good gracious ! " said that worthy lady to the 
next in command ; " that must be Ryan, the new 
child, poor little thing ! Go up and see what it is 
all about, will you ? Speak kindly, but very firmly 
to her ; these ridiculous outbursts must be nipped 
in the bud." 

" What is the matter, dear ? " asked the under- 
matron, as she made her way to the corner where 
Polly was sitting crouched up in bed, shaking with 
sobs. 

" Oh ! oh ! o— o— o— h ! " sobbed Polly ; " Tm so 
cold, ma'am I I allays sleeps with the little uns 
at 'ome, an' them twins lies acrost me feet ; oh, I 
doos miss 'em acrost me pore feet." 

This matron was a younger woman than the 
head of the Home, and her senses were very quick 
to see the mixture of humour and utter pathos 
of the outburst. She felt it was useless to argue 
with the child, who looked so pathetic with the 
hair hanging wildly over the tear-stained face, and 
she hit upon the best means of comforting her. 
Crossing the room, she lifted the baby of the Home 
from its cot, and, without waking her, placed her 
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in Polly's bed, and tucked the two children up, and 
whispered, " There, Polly Ryan, you take care of 
baby for me, and don't wake her by crying, will 
you ? " 

An hour afterwards, on her way to bed, she 
peeped in, and Polly was fast asleep, a smile 
playing round her mouth, with Baby Nell tucked 
tightly in her arms. 

Next morning few would have recognised the 
child, so great was the change. Her hair was done 
up in a neat little bob at the back, and her face 
shone with a most unnatural brightness, after a 
diligent application of soap and water. The matron 
nodded approval as she took her seat at the head 
of the table and dispensed bread and marmalade 
and hot cocoa with a liberal hand. 

The meal did Polly good, and she set to work 
with a will to scrub out the hall, and was nearly 
through with the task, when the familiar sound 
of a barrel-organ outside made her throw down 
her scrubbing-brush, fly out of the front door, and 
before any one had had time to miss her, she was 
dancing like a child possessed, actually within 
sight of the matron's own window. Her hair fell 
round her face, off came the shoes and stockings, 
and her bare feet twinkled to and fro upon the 
pavement. Polly's eyes sparkled with mischief as 
one after another of the passers-by stopped and 
watched the unusual sight of a child dancing to an 
organ in their quiet little town. The country chil- 
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dren were far too clumsy to attempt anything of 
the kind. They stood round in little groups, and 
gazed at Polly with wide-open eyes. 

Suddenly the matron looked out, and discovered 
the cause of the excitement Hastily running out, 
she seized Polly by the arm, and marched her into 
the house to her own room, where she lectured her 
for fully twenty minutes upon the enormity of 
bringing the Home into such disgrace. 

The interview, and the result it had upon. Polly, 
will best be gathered from her letter to Dan, in 
which she went into details. It ran thus, and was 
entirely without capitals or stops: — 

"DERE DAN 

"I wishes as I could see yer the 'ome is a beesely 
'ole and the matrum is a ole cat we as good stokin 
an' its all crewel clene there aint no sine of a bit o 
dirt nowhere I've dun time aready a bally ole orgin 
come inter the rode an' i was a clenein out the 
'all an' i rooshes out an' begins adancin an' a rippin 
ole toon it wer an' out comes the ole cat an' cops 
me at it an' afore yer could siy anyfink i was feched 
in an' now i'm abed an' I don't care a 'ang ef it 
goes on sime as this i'll be cuttin' 'ome as shure as 
anyfink rite ter me soon there's a ole canery i 
wishes as 'ow i could punch yer heye fer yer i 
misses yer drefful its awful lonesome darn ere these 
grene feelds doose giv me the bloomin 'ump. 

**from Polly." 
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This epistle Polly managed to post herself, a 
pillar-box being just outside the Home ; and the 
following was Dan's reply. It came by the mid- 
day post, and bore the inscription in printed char- 
acters upon the envelope — 

"Mrs. Polly Ryan," 

and underneath was stuck the latter half of a label, 
written for her box by one of the committee ladies. 
Dan had secured this on the way to the station, 
mindful of the loneliness he felt was in store for 
him. 

Polly felt dizzy when the letter was given to 
her — ^''bloomin' swimy," was how she expressed 
it to Dan afterwards — and put it inside her stocking 
for safety, and waited a convenient season to open 
it The feel of it was almost enough, and un- 
sentimental Polly pressed the other leg against 
it again and again, in transports of joy. 

Before bedtime, when the others were at play, 
she found time to read it, and it read as follows : — 

" MY DERE OLE GEL 

" its a bally long wile sin I sawr yer orf an' I 
misses yer a trete I do there wer a lecksure at 
the Settlement larst nite an' I went in an* it wer 
all abart Nansen 'e wer a bloke wot warn ted fer 
ter git ter the north pole wer the ice bugs is biger 
nor the ole Settlement an' wer there aint nuffink 
ter eat an' yer carnt sneke nuffink cos there aint 
no stalls fer ter sneke orf 'e 'ad a ole gel at 'ome 
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wot 'e never 'it an' a little un an' 'e blowed ees 
nose *ard not ter cry a leavin* of 'em men wot 
doose grate dedes never cries an' 'im an' 'is pal 
went orf in a little ole boat wot tother blokes 
larfed at but ole Nansen 'e nue a. thing or two 
an* they went orf 'im an' 'is pals ter find the north 
pole an' bime by Nansen an' 'is pal left tother 
blokes ter ave a bit of a fight ter keep theirselves 
warm an' went orf all a 'angin an' a crawlin on 
ter the ice bugs bime by they seed the north pole 
all a'growin an* a'blowin an Nansen *e says golly 
an* tother chap 'e says lor an' Nansen 'e says lets 
cut *ome an* they cut 'ome. 

" goodbye me ole 'oney pot curl yer 'air an' luv 
me true an' gawd luv yer. 

" from Dan." 



The matron was anxious about Polly ; the child 
was as rough a one as had ever come under her 
care, and many were her faults and shortcomings ; 
yet with all of them there was a fascination about 
her very impudence which was quite refreshing 
after the good little girls who came and went from 
her institution from year to year. Of a truth, 
Polly was doing the matron a deal of good in an 
odd kind of way. 

There was no treating a child of this type as 
one of a class, she needed special thought and 
special training ; and this in itself was good for 
the matron, who had been in the habit of turning 
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out batches of good, clean little girls for nice little 
places, where their tidy ways and neat appearance 
won great approval from as many more or less 
ordinary mistresses. 

It was not long before Polly had established an 
unenviable reputation in the Home. She chafed 
against the inevitable rules, she objected to wear- 
ing a hat, refused point blank to learn her Sunday 
hymn ; moreover, she swore terribly, and lied even 
worse ; but, to her honour be it said, far more often 
on another's account than her own. 

For example, when the immaculate Susan, the 
pride of the Home, dropped a dish which broke 
into atoms, it was Polly who came to the rescue. 
She was scrubbing and heard the crash, the matron 
was writing and heard it too, and both made for 
the spot at the same time, the matron just in time 
to see Polly picking up the remains and Susan 
howling in the corner. Polly was shielding her 
before she knew, and why she could never after- 
wards think, for Susan never lost a chance of 
sneering at her from her pedestal of perfection, 
and Polly hated her. 

The matron asked who had done it, and while 
Susan was preparing an excuse, quick-witted Polly 
said, " I did, mum ; an* it's the devil 'isself as got 
inter me fingers, for I siys to Susan, I siys, ' 'Ere,' 
I siys, * lemme carry down suthink' ; an' afore I 
knowed anyfink the beesely ole plate come in 'arf 
in me 'ands, as yer might siy." 
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Susan stared in utter astonishment; but, like 
all puny souls who try to probe the actions of 
great ones, she came to the conclusion that Polly 
had some interest of her own at stake, and that 
she had better not interfere. 

" A very good thing it was not your misfortune, 
Susan," said the matrbn ; " it would have lost you 
your prize." 

Had the matron an idea that Polly was shielding 
Susan, or was it the fearless look in the big grey 
eyes that made her scolding a very mild affair 
to what was expected by the two children ? Per- 
haps it was the contrast between them as they 
stood before her ; the one neat and shaking with 
fright, fumbling with her apron, with eyes cast on 
the ground, and the other looking straight at her 
with her frank, fearless eyes. Certain it was that 
the matron went back to her desk and continued 
her writing with a <leepened conviction that the 
child was the one she would most miss of the 
whole family ; and as she wrote on and on, ever 
and again the thin, eager face, with the mischievous 
eyes, would come between her and the paper, and 
she wondered if anything would ever be made of 
such rough material as Polly Ryan. 

Shrieks of laughter from the schoolroom dis- 
turbed her meditations ; and she hurried across 
the hall, her heart full of misgivings. 

The classes at the Home were taken by ladies 
from the village, for the most part the wives of 
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subscribers. This was good for the children in 
every way, and if the hours were somewhat erratic, 
owing to social claims, the teaching was interesting 
and humanising. 

The lady in charge of the class was the doctor's 
wife — a bright young girl, who before her marriage 
had been her father's right hand in an over- 
crowded city parish. She had seen, as the vicar's 
daughter, a great deal of the ways of the poor, 
and her sympathies were all for them. Thus, 
when she married, she eagerly seized what work 
she could find in the village, and before six months 
had flown by was the most popular and busy 
person in it Ever since her marriage, now nearly 
six years ago, she had come twice a week to the 
Servants* Home. This was her first introduction 
to Polly, and she was much taken with the child. 
Her husband had told her of the street-dancing, 
and she had longed to meet the culprit, for, al- 
though she would never have admitted it, a great 
wave of sympathy had surged over her as she 
listened to her husband's funny tale. Only too 
well did she know the hemmed-in sensation which 
had got Polly into such dire disgrace ; only too 
well could she share the child's pent-up feelings, 
for, although radiantly happy in the love of hus- 
band and home, yet the city parish still claimed 
a large bit of her love and thought, and always 
would. 
But to go back to the cause of the amusement 
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at the Scripture class. There was a skylight to 
the roof of the schoolrooin, which long ago had 
been used as a studio. Suddenly this eventrul 
morning it had opened, the loose end of a rope 
appeared, and a figure climbed slowly down. The 
explanation was this : the lesson for 
the day had nearly ended when Folly 
politely asked to be excused, and this 
was her manner of return. 

The girls giggled and the doctor's 
wife laughed outright ; the matron 
meanwhile patiently waited for the child 
to reach the floor. 

Polly saw the consternation, and 
hastened to explain : " I'm the sick of 
the palsy, matrum, an' I thort ter mee- 
self w'en I 'eard the story as 'ow I would 
hact it fer 'em all." 

" Come with me, Polly," was the 
matron's answer ; and no one saw any- 
thing more of the '* sick of the palsy " 
that day. 

Polly had, all unknowingly, made a 
conquest, for Mrs. Williams went home 
and told every one she met of the a figub 

morning's fun ; so that when next the slowly^w 
Home children took their walks abroad, 
meekly by two and two, three times round the 
village and then back, many a curtain was drawn 
aside that "that extraordinary child Mrs. Wtl- 
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Hams was speaking about" might be the better 
seen. 

Although all the inmates of the Home wore 
the same dull uniform, it was not difficult to dis- 
tinguish Polly immediately. Her sailor hat had 
a saucy look of its own, and the neat cloak 
generally had a stage appearance, and although 
she kept her pace as well as any one, yet the child 
half leapt, as though her feet ached to dance. 

The other children looked neither to right hand 
nor left, save to bob automatically to any of their 
teachers they might chance to meet. Very 
different was Polly's greeting of Mrs. Williams, 
as she caught sight of her new friend coming out 
of the post-office. Sweeping her a most dramatic 
curtsey, Polly called out in her shrill voice, " Ello, 
yer ole kipper I 'ow are yer?" to the immense 
amusement of that good lady and the utter dis- 
gust of the Misses Simpkins, who lived in the 
little green villa, with a green door, and looked 
askance at all new-comers who did not possess a 
pedigree and were not of ancient lineage. 

The matron was not altogether pleased at the 
notice Mrs. Williams took of Polly. The two 
seemed to understand each other perfectly, but in 
reality there was little ground given for offence. 
Mrs. Williams showed a partiality for the child, 
but was not in the least sentimental with her. 
Polly on her side made no attempt to worm herself 
into the good lady's affectionsi and sat at the end 
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of the class, and neither by word nor look gave 
any one the impression that she was absolutely 
devoted to her teacher; but such was the case. 
It was for Mrs. Williams she put up with as much 
as she did ; and the monthly visit to " The Cedars," 
in company with all the other children, was a red- 
letter day to Polly. 

Some preferred other teachers who arranged 
more treats for them, and some thought Mrs. 
Williams " awful strict " ; but Polly got into more 
mischief and was generally more often in disgrace 
on Scripture and geography days than any other, 
for the simple reason that she had to work off 
her excitement somehow, and it took this form. 
Mrs. Williams had gauged the situation at a 
glance, and she had determined to watch over 
Polly during her training, and, if possible, make 
a place for her in her own house afterwards. 

In the meantime Polly was content to remain 
on at the Home. 



CHAPTER VI 
Nan 

" A white bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird 
which he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place — 
his own soul was like that ! Would it reach the hands of his good 
genius on the opposite side unruffled and unsoiled ? " 

THE Country Holiday Cottage was empty 
again. It was the end of the summer, and 
Sister Katherine was busy arranging for winter. 
The last load of sunburnt children was already 
in the waggon, shouting a song at the top of their 
voices, the refrain of which was, — 

"When the summer comes agine, 
And the pretty flowers are growing 
There's sunshine all around 
And the sweet west wind's a-blowin'," etc., 

when Sister Katherine missed Nan. 

A chorus of " Nan, wer is yer ? " went up from 
the merry party in the hay waggon, but no one 
answered. Then a hunt began, and she was found 
up in the old apple tree, almost beside herself 
with coughing and crying. Sister Katherine had 
dreaded this, for she knew what going back to the 
slums and Parker's Rents meant to Nan. The 
child was stronger certainly, but, with all the care 
and skilled nursing, she was still pitifully frail. 

She came down from her hiding-place quite 
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quietly, battling with the sobs, and the other chil- 
dren soon forgot her, and began to sing one of the 
favourite song games, — 

"London Bridge is broken down, 
My fair lidy," 

Just then the waggon started, and amidst shrieks 
of skittish dismay frr™ 
the others, Nan's sob v 
drowned ; only Sister Ka' 
erine saw the white, strain 
face as the child threw c 
her hands to the cottage wi 
a passionate cry, and then, 
the waggon turned the corr 
and it was hidden from 
sight, she crouched down 
and cried bitterly behind 
Polly's petticoat "wif the 
lace on an' all." 

The mothers of the 
children were making the 
lives of the good-tempered 

porters a perfect burden to ' '""^ ^^* ^'"^ "^ fer?" 
them when the train steamed into the station. 

As usual, Mrs. Ryan was the leading spirit. 

" Wot yer tike me fer ? " she bawled at the 
ticket-collector, who firmly but kindly refused to 
let them rush at will about the platform. " Cam't 
I fetch me bloomin' kid 'ome ef I loikes, yer 
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beauty ? Til giv yer ole dial a mark o* my aflfec- 
shun afore long, an' yer own mother won't know 
yer 'gainst I've 'ad a lay on. Garn ! yer saucy 
kipper : 'ere's the bloomin' trine, I tells yer, an' my 
child a-bustin' of 'erse^ ter git ter 'er mother." 
(Here Mrs. Ryan became violent, and the neigh- 
bours loyally backed her up.) "Shove open the 
door, yer ole cuss ! " yelled Mrs. Dennis, whose 
family had come in for a holiday later on in the 
summer. 

But they had not long to wait Away down at 
the end of the platform a line of brown-faced chil- 
dren appeared, laden with flowers and brown paper 
parcels, and their maternal relatives greeted them 
with many demonstrations of affection. ^ 

" There's my ole gel ! EUo, Mary Ann ! My ' 

word ! ain't yer brown there, and as fat as butter ! " 
And Mary Ann was safely handed over. j 

" 'Ere I are, Sally ! Giv' us yer bits o' things : 
yer mother carn't come fer yer, she've got twins 
this blessid mornin' ! " " Twins 1 " thought Sister 
Katherine. " Poor Sally ! I know what that means 
for her " ; as she let a small, underfed, stunted child 
pass through. There were ten now in Sally's 
home, and the father in prison. 

"Come aht ef it, Melinda Potts!" shouted a 
drunken woman from the rear; "it ain't no beer 
an' skittles a-sweatin' up 'ere arter the loikes o' 
you ; " and a child with a daisy face was roughly 
seized and dragged off " 'Ere, don't bring 'ome 
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none o' yer weeds, a-litterin' up the pHce," she con- 
tinued, throwing away the cherished flowers and 
grass. Involuntarily Sister Katherine remem- 
bered the night before, when Melinda had run 
here and there picking one and another, with a 
beaming face, " fer my Johnny wot's ill, yer know," 
making such a picture in the great green field, in 
her blue frock and red sun bonnet. 

At last it came to Nan's turn, and Sister Kathe- 
rine invited Mrs. Ryan to drive with her as far as 
the Settlement, for the train journey — as she deli- 
cately put it — had been too much for Nan. " I 
don't mind," said Mrs. Ryan, inwardly much 
flattered, determining to keep a sharp look-out 
for Mrs. Dennis and the rest. 

" Lawks a mussey ! Nan, yer doose look 
peeky, ter be sure ! 'Ow's yer ole corf? " Nan 
tried to answer bravely, but it was a sorry at- 
tempt. 

As they drove along, with a large proportion of 
Mrs. Ryan's by no means slender form hanging 
out of the window, that she might lose no chance 
of hailing any boon companion — so delighted was 
she for them to see her thus raised above them — 
Sister Katherine tried to comfort Nan, who only 
smiled in answer to the reminder that she was to 
be the May Queen next spring at the Guild of 
Play May Day. 

She was lifted out gently at the entrance to the 
court, for it was too narrow to get anything larger 
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than a perambulator through, and then came the 
wrenching of the last link to the country. 

"Good-bye, Nan dear; come and see me to- 
morrow night I shall be there early and looking 
out for you." 

No word from Nan in answer, only a beseeching 
look from the depths of the grey eyes ; but it was 
answer enough. 

Sister Katherine had turned sadly back to the 
cab, utterly tired out with anxiety and the heat, 
when some one plucked at her print gown. Look- 
ing down, she saw Nan, who, hastily pressing a few 
hot, faded flowers into her hand, sped swiftly away. 

Years afterwards, the sight of withered flowers 
often recalled Nan's face to Sister Katherine — 
Nan's face as she saw it that afternoon, white and 
drawn, with two star-like grey eyes looking into 
hers for the answer she could not give. 

Which was the more miserable it was hard to 
say. Nan crept off, after a boisterous welcome 
from the rest of the family, to her old seat by the 
river, and as she sat there the tears dripped slowly 
down, bringing their own relief. 

In her room at the Settlement, Sister Katherine 
reviewed the hot, busy summer. The children 
passed before her mind's eye, till she could think 
no longer. At any rate, they must be the better 
for the humanizing influences of the fortnight at 
the Wonderland. 
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Stay ! What was that ? 

Hastily rising, she looked out of the window. 
It was Moggy Dawes : her mother was giving her 
"wot for," and Moggy awoke the echoes. Slap, 
slap, slap, and oath after oath, till the child, sick 
at heart, was flung out into the court She had 
been naughty, of course she had — Moggy was rarely 
anything else ; but she had left the country that 
morning a happy little child, and now look ! She 
was the demon again, and little wonder. 

" When children are happy, they are good," said 
Sister Katherine to herself bitterly, as she watched 
all from her window. " It is only when they are 
unhappy that they are naughty. Will the time 
come when men and women will never rest till all 
children have a place to play in, and room to 
breathe in, and are helped to be good naturally, 
not driven to be evil?" 

The winter proved to be an exceptionally severe 
one. Daily the newspapers recorded long lists of 
deaths ; and in the slums the poor folk died by the 
score. The long, hard frost made work very scarce 
in the docks, and Mr. Ryan and his boon com- 
panions were perhaps to be excused for their idle- 
ness. Upon the women and children the bitter 
cold fell with terrible results. 

Mrs. Ryan was " expectin* to go to bed " daily, 
as dwellers in such neighbourhoods quaintly put it. 
The children were ill clad and ill fed, and upon 
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Nan the results told all too terribly. The rest of 
the family catered for themselves, more or less, 
generally the latter, but were fairly happy and 
cheerful, in spite of it all. 

They knew, in common with the neighbours' 
children, where free meals were likely to be found, 
and turned up without fail in good time at the 
various places ; but Nan never joined them. She 
listened hungrily to their tales of success, and 
rejoiced unselfishly with them all when an extra 
piece of luck fell to their share. She had tickets 
now and again, but her cough was more hacking 
than ever, and she had no strength to crawl to the 
halls, and generally gave up her chance to one of 
the twins, who were now quite capable of going 
hand-in-hand anywhere, at any hour of the day 
or night, having celebrated their seventh birthday — 
a kind of rubicon between babyhood and manhood 
in those parts, where childhood was more or less 
an unknown quantity. 

Sister Katherine was away at this time, or Nan 
would doubtless have fared better. 

The child made but few friends, and was not 
popular in the Rents, as Polly had been. There 
was little of the dare-devil about Nan, and the 
wild pranks of the other children never appealed 
to her in the least She found out when Sister 
Katherine was expected home, and in her own 
peculiar way made her welcome, although how she 
carried her plan through was like the queer little 
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soul she was. She crept noiselessly up the court, 
coughing incessantly as the east wind caught her 
full at the street corners. The thin shawl was no 
protection, although she drew it closely round her 
shoulders. " Where was she going ? " asked the 
twins, who stared at meeting her out of doors in 
such weather. Nan's answer was a tight little 
smile, and then she was almost knocked down by 
the very person she was in search of. 

It was the big Dennis girl, who did odd jobs for 
the Settlement, and Nan plucked her shawl, and 
then said, — 

" I siy, Ria, I warnts yer ter do suthink fer me." 

" Do yer? " answered Ria ; " wot's up wif yer, kid? 
bin nickin' suthink an* warnts me fer ter *ide it ? " 

" No," said Nan quickly, glancing up at the 
great gaunt girl, whose face, though so horribly 
plain, was on the whole an interesting one. " I 
warnts fer yer ter put suthink wer Sister Katherine 
'11 see it wen she comes back ; will yer, Ria? Til 
giv yer a farden ef yer will." 

" Garn ! " said Ria, quite touched by the child's 
eager face. " I don't warnt yer bloomin' farden ; 
I'll 'elp yer ; she's a comin' 'ome ter-night, so yer 
must fetch it along a tea-time." 

Nan thanked her with a smile, a smile that spoke 
volumes, and flew home as she had come, without 
speaking to a soul. 

Ria Dennis was altogether of a lower type than 
Polly Ryan. Although they had looked much 
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the same, yet Ria lacked Polly's wide views on 
things, and was not a lovable girl. She took a 
savage delight in torturing dumb animals and little 
children, and the helplessness of afflicted people 
was only a huge source of amusement to her. All 
this was totally unlike Polly, who was intensely 
human, even in her wildest moments. 

Ria's great aim in life was to deceive every one 
she could at any price, and it was of little matter 
to her that the person deceived should be old, or 
infirm, or too trusting. There was no love lost be- 
tween her and her family. The only person in 
the Rents for whom she would ever do an unselfish 
thing was Nan Ryan. Of Polly she had always 
been inwardly and outwardly wildly jealous, but 
for Nan she would do almost anything. She had 
even been known to pocket two slices of cake in 
her dress bodice and bring them back to Nan 
from a tea-meeting ; and on the day she came 
back from the country she had pushed the un- 
suspecting child off the doorstep with a coarse 
laugh, which was her rough way of welcoming her 
home. 

Nan appreciated the friendship in her own way, 
and without words or signs the strange pair grew 
to understand each other. But Nan's surprise, 
what was it to be ? There was but one thing in 
her mind, and it was, by hook or by crook, to buy 
a flower for Sister Katherine ; but although she 
tramped the streets eagerly watching for a chance 
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to lay out her two "fardens," not one could she 
see. 

At last, as she was setting out to renew her 
search, she met Ria Dennis again, who soon wormed 
from her the cause of her trouble. 

" 'Ere, ole 'ard. Nan Ryan ; keep yer 'air on ! I'll 
do it fer yer, an' I'll run in afore I goes ter put 
round them 'im sheets, an' show yer wot I've got. I 
knows 'er bedroom — it's up at the top; an' I'll sneke 
em up afore she gits back, an' lie 'em on 'er piller." 

Nan listened in transports. It was all too good to 
be true, and she squeezed Ria's rough hand lovingly 
for thanks. 

" She tikes the cike ! the little rip," sighed that 
young person to herself as she slouched off on her 
errand. " She's a rum un ! it fair turns me inside 
out ter see 'er so white an' thin." 

Across the crowded thoroughfare, along by the 
river, went Ria, till she stopped before an old 
house, which once had been a mansion. There 
were many of these old links to a happier past 
in the neighbourhood of the river. Once, no 
doubt, those walls must have sheltered very 
different folk. Great men and stately ladies had 
met at their host's bidding, and danced the minuet 
in the spacious hall. But that was in the long 
ago. Now the house was let out in single rooms, 
and the grand staircase was thronged with shoe- 
less, hatless children, and the whole place reeked 
with foul smells. 
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Up the stairs to the second-floor back went Ria, 
and knocked gently. No one answered the knock, 
and she timidly entered. Her aunt and uncle, so- 
called, had lived a cat-and-dog life there for several 
years. Now the uncle was dead, much to the 
aunt's relief, who was drinking hard at the pubHc- 
house near by at the moment Ria entered. Ria 
shivered as she crept nearer to the table on which 
lay the coffin. 

She had that superstitious fear of the dead 
which every worker in the slums meets with on all 
sides, but for once she was startled into almost 
forgetting it There on the top of the coffin was 
what she had come to find : and here was the 
great chance, for her aunt was out. The dead 
man had belonged to no club, but some kind- 
hearted neighbours had put their pence together 
to buy a wreath. Their children might be 
starving, the back rent might be mounting up, 
work might be scarce, yet many spared a penny 
to " git a flower or two fer Tom Bryan's cawffin." 

Very out of place the pure flowers seemed in 
that filthy room. There was little furniture in it 
Everything that could be pawned had long since 
been parted with, for the dead man had been a 
notorious drunkard and fighter, and had died from 
the results of a Bank Holiday row. But the poor 
are generous to their dead, and Mrs. Bryan's sins 
of omission and commission, as well as the many 
shortcomings of her departed husband, were for- 
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given and foi^otten by the neighbours when death 
claimed Tom and left Mrs. Bryan a widow. 

Ria gazed at the flowers for a minute or two, 
and hesitated. Then Nan's grey eyes seemed to 
look into hers with a pleading look, and in a 
moment the deed was _ 

done. 

Two chrysanthemums 
were stolen from the 
wreath, the gap was hid- 
en, and with the flowers 
safely in her hat, Ria 
flew downstairs. At the 
foot she encountered her 
aunt, who was, however, 
too drunk to do more 
than begin to cry in 
maudlin tones, " Oh, Ria, 
me pore 'usband, 'an me 
a lone widder an' all ! " 

The short winter day 
was fast closing in. Snow 
was falling fast, and the 
wind cut like a knife. 
More quickly than she 
had come Ria ran home, 

looking over her shoulder in fear and trembling 
now and again, as though she feared her uncle's 
ghost might be giving her chase. 

Strange that Ria Dennis, one of the ablest 
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girl thieves in that thief quarter, should be so 
thoroughly shaken at stealing a couple of flowers 
from a coffin wreath. She had robbed her uncle 
countless times when alive, and many a feast had 
she enjoyed on stray pennies stolen from his 
pockets while guiding him home from the public- 
house ; but those were but larks when he was 
drunk, and quite legitimate larks too, according to 
the slum code of honour. But to rob the dead 
was another matter ! 

As she neared the Rents, a child rushed out from 
the shelter of a doorway. It was Nan, all expect- 
ancy, and one glance at her shining eyes put life 
into Ria's scared body. 

" It's all right, little 'un ! " she shouted. " Come 
on in 'ere, an' I'll show yer two woppers. There ! 
ain't they rippin'?" as she carefully lifted the 
flowers from her hat and put them in Nan's 
hands. The child screamed with joy, and her 
hands trembled so that she almost dropped her 
treasures. 

"Oh, Ria! I knows they was a bally sight 
more'n two fardens ! Wer did yer find 'em ? " 
panted Nan after a moment's pause. 

" They never cost me nuthink," said Ria. " I was 
a-goin' up 'longside o' the bridge, w'en I spots a ole 
cove I knowed, an' 'e 'ad some ter sell, but 'cos I 
tell'd 'im I'd go an* scrub 'ees stairs down a 
Saturday, 'e giv me 'em fer nuthink ; so 'ere's yer 
ole fardens." 
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Nan fully believed the trumped-up string of lies, 
but insisted upon Ria*s taking the money, which, 
after a moment's hesitation, Ria felt she had rightly 
earned. Then, as the clock in the churchyard 
struck six, Nan gave up the flowers into Ria's keep- 
ing, and watched her as she trudged off to do her 
duties at the Settlement. 

About seven o'clock a cab drew up, and Sister 
Katherine got out and passed into the Settlement, 
little thinking that Nan was eagerly watching her 
from a doorway near, and greedily taking in every 
detail of her face and dress. 

" Sime ole 'at, an' a nue skirt," she murmured to 
herself, as the cab rumbled away. " I guess it's 
the sime body ter the skirt, 'cos that was a nue 'un 
just afore Christmas. Guesses I'll see 'er ter- 
morrer up at the skule." 

Upstairs Sister Katherine was sitting on the 
foot of the bed, with her eyes fixed upon three 
large winkle pins, holding two white chrys- 
anthemums, at equal distances apart, upon her 
pillow, with a gaunt piece of holly keeping guard 
between. 

Next morning one of Sister Katherine's first 
visits was to Mrs. Ryan. She found that worthy 
soul entertaining as many visitors as could be 
squeezed into the small bedroom, for it was one of 
those occasions when all neighbourly people feel 
bound to pay their respects. In other words, 
another Ryan had appeared upon the scene, and 
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at the particular moment of Sister Katherine's 
entry was exactly two days old. 

Nan had been despatched with the little ones 
to the buryin'-ground directly after breakfast, and 
told to stay there until sent for. 

« What shall you call her ? " asked Sister Kath- 
erine, after she had been welcomed back, and had 
duly inspected the small atom of humanity, who 
was gowned in an unmistakable Mothers' Meeting 
petticoat, tied in round the neck and below the 
feet, and looking for all the world like an inflated 
bladder. 

" Mignonetta Trilby," proudly panted Mrs. Ryan 
from the bed, and murmurs of approval were 
heard from all sides. 

"Is it wise for you to have visitors so soon?" 
asked Sister Katherine, as she gently placed 
Mignonetta Trilby beside her mother. 

" Lawks a mussey me ! it's orful lonesome not a 
bein' able ter git down ter me]own front door. Ef it 
'adn't a bin fer the neighbours a-lookin' in an' out 
all the mornin' I'd a clean 'ad the gim gams, that I 
should. Flees Gawd I'll be up an' at the meetin', 
not ter-morrer, but next week certain. Us women 
folks carn't bide abed fer long, an' the men a-doin' 
wuss than nuthink. 

" Wot 'av' I got ter eat ? Why, Mrs. Dennis 'av' 
brought me a eel's 'ead wot 'er big gel found, an' 
me 'usband 'as gorn ter git me a penn'orth o' wilks 
an' vinegar. Yer must eat 'earty times like these. 
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an' I laid by eighteen-pence fer nurishin' food, I 
did." 

" Would I like a pound o' tea ? Well, I don't 
mind ef yers passin' — it do nip yer up rayther, this 
kind o' thing ; but, as I sez ter Mrs. Dennis larst 
night, I sez, ' Lor bless yer ! fer all their devilry, yer 
couldn't do long ef there warnt no young uns fer ter 
work fer ' ; could yer now? They're a deal o' worrit, 
the pick of 'em, but I tell yer a mother wouldn't 
go back on nuthink. Ryan 'e sez, ' Drat the little 
beast ! ' an' I sez, * Shime on yer, Ryan ! ' I sez. ' A 
father's feelin's ain't wot they ort ter be ef yer can 
speak like that abart a little innercent bit of a mite 
wot ain't bin 'ere a bloomin' diy.' I'm a-thinkin' it 
ain't much of a time they'd git ef they was left to 
their fathers. Polly was borned w'en we was 
courtin', an* we took 'er dahn ter Southend one 
Bank Ollerdiy, an' 'e was a-'oldin' of 'er w'ile I went 
on ter buy somethin', an' blest ef 'e didn't go an' 
leave 'er on a seat just 'cos she started bellerin' ! 
That's 'ow 'e begun, an* 'e've bin the sime wiv all 
the rest I've gorn an' 'ad." 

The narrative was interrupted here by the arrival 
of other visitors. Sister Katherine seized this 
opportunity for leaving, and meeting Nan in the 
doorway, was startled to see how thin and ill the 
child looked. Few words passed between them, 
but everything seemed right to Nan now that 
Sister Katherine was back. 
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The Guild of Play met regularly now, and Nan 
never missed a night. True to her promise, Sister 
Katherine made her the May Queen, and the child's 
cup of joy was full. The members of the Guild 
were the poorest of the waterside labourers' child- 
ren—children whose lives were over full of responsi- 
bility and toil, and empty, comparatively speaking, 
of the ordinary joys of common childhood. 

What did they do at these Guilds of Play? 
people asked over and over again, and Sister 
Katherine's quick and unhesitating answer in- 
variably was : " We are children with them for an 
hour, that's all." 

No one could fail to be struck with the happy 
spirit of self-discipline which prevailed at these 
gatherings, and with songs and games and dances 
the time flew by. At the close all knelt down and 
sang one of the country-holiday hymns, repeating 
afterwards the Lord's Prayer slowly and reverently, 
and then Sister Katherine stood at the door and 
watched them pass out into the street. 

" What chance was there for these children to be 
good ? " was always her one thought The wonder 
was that they were as good as they were. They 
were nothing but prisoners, these slum children, 
chained to evil by heritage and by environment ; 
cursed from their birth for the sins of their 
parents : and yet some of them, fettered and 
bound as they were, were so great in their simple 
trust and goodness. 
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CHAPTER yil 
May Day 

"In childish play full oft deep meaning lies." 

" The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love is eternal ! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
Christ is eternal ! " 

GREAT was the excitement in many a home 
as May Day drew near. It was the chil- 
dren's festival, and all threw themselves into the 
spirit of the day. The practices had come and 
gone, the rehearsing of the plaiting of the may-pole 
had been gone through for the last time, and it was 
now standing solemnly in the Settlement court- 
yard, with its ribbons idly fluttering, waiting for 
the afternoon. 

Soap and water were in unusual demand in 
Parker's Rents, and whole families washed them- 
selves with tremendous vigour upon the pavement 
Those destined to play a prominent part in the 
afternoon's programme were being bathed in their 
mothers' coppers within doors, for upon the subject 
of cleanliness Sister Katherine was firmness itself 
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Everybody, big and small, took a genuine interest 
in this day of days. Big sisters generously, lent 
treasured hair-curlers, and in some cases even con- 
descended to curl the hair of special favourites. 
Fathers and big brothers blacked boots till they 

shone ; and oh ! the glory of 
it all when at last the chil- 
dren turned out! 

A white frock and cap had 
been lent to each child, and 
the mothers had duly washed 
and starched and ironed them 
with magnificent result. 

The children all lived near 
the Settlement, and long be- 
fore the proper time came 
out in all their glory and 
disported themselves, thus 
regally attired, before admir- 
ing relatives. 

The performers from thq 
A WHITE FROCK AND CAP HAD Rgnts wcrc not latc, it nec^ 

BEEN LENT TO EACH CHILD. ' 

scarcely be said. 
Nan, the May Queen, and her twelve attendant 
maids-of-honour, were the first to [appear. They 
were to be dressed at the Settlement, for this was 
always the order of the day. They waited for the 
others, who joined them in twos and threes, till 
the narrow court seemed full of white-frocked chil- 
dren. Then they started off, leaving their par- 
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ents to follow as soon as they had " tidied up a 
bit." 



Finally the guests were all seated, a mixed and 
goodly company-^friends of the Settlement, old 
folks from the neighbouring workhouses, cripples 
of all sorts and conditions, members of the Guild 
known as the Guild of the Brave Poor Things, and 
the parents of the performers, including Mrs. Ryan 
and her 
party; and 
as the hour 
s t r u c k 
three the 
perform- 
ance be- 
gan. 

Many an 

^ eye was 

^ dimmed as 

V the long lines of white-frocked children danced 
I to their places around and about the may- pole; 
on and on they streamed, but the climax was yet 
to come. A moment's pause, then the quaint 
curtseys of the children told that the May Queen 
was coming. Nan and her maidens, all dressed 
in snowy white frocks, entered to slow music, and 
passed through the lines of swaying courtiers to 
the flower-covered throne. 

" Gawd bless the innercent darlin' 1 " sobbed Mrs. 
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Ryan, as she mopped her eyes ; " 'tis like as ef the 
gates o' 'eaven 'ad busted open, an* all the 'oly 
angels was a-trapesin' through. Lor' now, look, 
Ryan, see our Nan a-bowin' an' a-scrapin' ; look 
there ! they're a-crownin' of 'er," she added in 
excited tones, as the apple-blossom crown was 
laid on Nan's bent head and the sceptre placed 
in her hand. 

" Blowed ef I ain't swallered a bluebottle 1 " lied 
Nan's father at this point, as his better half turned 
and caught him on the verge of tears. 

Her Majesty the May Queen declared that it 
was her sovereign will that the revels should com- 
mence; whereupon the long lines melted into circles, 
and game after game was played and greeted with 
loud applause by the large audience. 

Little by little the slums vanished from the 
minds of all ; the old were young again, in memory 
playing the same games innocently on village 
green ; and all, unconsciously, became as little 
children. 

The scent of the wild flowers carried by the*' 
children filled the air ; the faces of the children, 
shining and happy, were a fair sight, and the pale 
little May Queen, seated high upon her throne, 
with her maidens grouped around, was a fit study 
for an artist. She looked for all the world like a 
white wild rose, only the constant cough recalled 
the Nan of Parker's Rents. Her eyes soon spied 
her set in the audience, and she sent them into 
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transports by a graceful inclination of her royal 
sceptre. 

The may-pole was plaited by mere atoms of 
humanity, dressed in quaintly flowered cotton 
gowns and pointed caps, and they danced the 
old country steps with wondrous grace. 

" What opportunities of laying the foundations 
of future citizenship this Guild of Play offers ! " 
thought Sister Katherine. There danced Matilda 
Smithers hand-in-hand with Moggy Dawes ; yet 
that very morning Mrs. Dawes had threatened 
"ter kick yer black an' blue ef I ketches o* yer 
talkin' ter that Mrs. Smithers' young 'ussy." But 
all that was changed now. Mrs. Smithers and 
Mrs. Dawes hailed each other in the most friendly 
manner, when a burst of clapping greeted the 
triumphant plaiting of the may-pole. 

For an hour and a half the children played and 
sang, and never for one moment did the attention 
of the audience flag. For an hour and a half 
young and old were pure little children — all the 
best in them stirred to its depths by the simple 
songs and games. 

One glance at the faces of the audience, as they 
followed each movement with unabated interest, 
was little short of an inspiration to the workers. 
Those in the huge audience who had come to 
show sympathy with such work, and who regarded 
the Guild of Play almost solely from its educational 
side, were deeply touched by the great simplicity 
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of the whole performance. The grave significance 
of the May Day Festival was brought home to 
these onlookers as by a flash-light Here, thought 
they, in the midst of dire ugliness and squalor, in 
this degraded slum neighbourhood, has the True 
Light at last shined. Verily " children's education 
must begin with their plays." 

Looking round upon the toil-worn faces of the 
women, the mothers of the children, these visitors 
noted the hard, brutal faces of many — women 
whose better selves had been killed by poverty, hard 
work, and one long, constant fight against unequal 
odds ; and the men, apparently of all nationalities, 
who lounged on the outer fringe of the courtyard — 
perhaps the less said of them the better ! Yet even 
they were keenly interested in the whole thing. 

But Her Majesty rose at this point, and a great 
hush fell upon everything. With grave dignity 
she sent her maidens hither and thither, bearing 
her royal gifts of flowers to right and left. It was 
a singularly effective finale to the May Day Fes- 
tival. 

The dazzling spring sunshine streamed over the 
Settlement buildings, touching the old workhouse 
men and women lovingly as they mumbled their 
thanks to the children, who flew here and there, 
tucking bunches of wild flowers into the hands of 
the blind guests, and smiling up into the impassive 
faces of the deaf as they offered their gifts ; glitter- 
ing on the dainty furbelows of those other guests, 
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young and old, who had probably never known 
what it was to be hungry, or cold, or lonely in 
their whole lives ; and flinging a golden halo 
round the head of the tired little May Queen, and 
flooding everything with royal splendour. 

Once more the Queen rose, this time amid 
deafening cheers, and bowing to right hand and 
left, stepped slowly to soft music, followed by her 
maidens, round the entire length of the open space, 
the other children falling in by two and two swiftly, 
quietly, in perfect order ; and thus they went, as 
they had come, while that mixed audience watched 
spellbound, till the last white fluttering frock had 
vanished, and there were left only the royal throne 
and deserted may-pole as the sole outward and 
visible signs of the children's May Day. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Nan*s Death 

" Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 
And I said in an underbreath, 'All our life is mixed with 
death! 

And who knoweth which is best ? ' 
Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 
And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our in- 
completeness ! 

Round our restlessness, His rest." 

THE next morning Sister Katherine was 
startled from a deep sleep by a loud peal 
at her bell. A message was brought to her, 
begging that she would come at once to No. 9, 
Parker's Rents. She dressed swiftly, and going 
to the door, found the twins crouched on the 
doorstep. 

" It's Nan, Sister ! SheVe bin a-dreamin' all the 
ole night, an' ers all 'ot an* shakin', an* mother 
siys, could yer step round fer a minit ? ** 

Sending word that she would follow at once, 
Sister Katherine hastily collected a few things she 
thought might be necessary, and thrusting them 
into a bag, hurried off in the direction of Parker's 
Rents. The twins were waiting for her at the 
entrance to the court, and kept up a running fire of 
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conversation as they placed themselves one on 
either side. 

" Mother's bin an' gornd ter git leave from 'er 
plice 'cos Nan's funny in 'er 'ead ; she keeps on a 
thinkin' she's the queen, yer know, an' she siys, 
* 'urry up, mother, I'll be lite, I knows I will, an' 
they carn't do nuffink till I gits there ' ; an' all the 
likes o' that — an' she 'oilers shockin* ! " 

"Mother ain't 'ome yit; will yer come up, 
Sister ? Stop there, yer young rips ! " and the 
twins kicked the little ones to right and left to 
make a pjith up the ricketty staircase for Sister 
Katherine. 

Could that be Nan over there in the bed ? The 
child seemed months if not years older than she 
had looked yesterday. 

Her eyes shone like twin stars, and great beads 
ef perspiration stood out on the v/hite forehead. 
The cough seemed to tear her, and it was pitiful to 
hear her moan fragments of her May-Day speech 
between the spasms. 

Suddenly she raised herself in bed, and waving 
her thin hand to an imaginary crowd, recited the 
whole of her part, in clear, distinct tones. 

Outside the court was bathed in spring sunshine, 
and the stray sunbeams streamed through the tiny 
window full on to Nan as she lay panting on the 
pillow after the exertion of speaking. Sister 
Katherine sat by her side and waited, gently ar- 
ranging the bed coverings over the flushed little 
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suflferer, now and again moistening her lips with 
the jelly which she had thoughtfully put into her 
bag. 

Shortly after this Mrs. Ryan stumbled in, half 
dazed with grief. She scarcely recognised the 
room, so deftly had Sister Katherine removed 
what ugliness she could ; but flinging herself into 
the nearest chair, burst into wild sobbing. Nan 
stirred uneasily in her sleep, and Sister Katherine 
implored Mrs. Ryan to compose herself for the 
child's sake ; and leading her out on to the stair- 
case, drew from her what particulars she could. 

" SheVe bin ailin* wuss nor usual fer a fortnight 
or more," she sobbed, " an' ef she 'adn't a-made me 
swear not ter tell yer nuthink abart 'er spittin* up 
the blood, fer fear as yer*d dock 'er out o' bein* May 
Queen, I'd 'ave tell'd yer as 'ow she was failin*. But 
'er never thort o' nuthink but the May day. * Don't 
tike me ter the 'orspital till arter I've bin the 
Queen, mother,' she kep on a-siyin*, an' wen she 
come 'ome larst night she fair give me a scare : 
she jist sat down in a 'eap, an' ' Mother,' she sez, 
* I'm so thirsty I could emp the cistern, I could.' 
An' it was all drink, drink, drink, all the evernin', 
an' never a mossel o' food passed 'er blessed lips ; 
an' as soon as I gits 'er inter bed I goes orf fer the 
doctor, who was tendin* ole Bunny down the 
Rents, an' 'e comes an' 'e sez, ' Kepe 'er in bed an' 
giv 'er the meddicin Til send yer round, an* I'll 
come in 'an see 'er ter-morrer.' An' lor' bless me 
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soul ! there 'e is too, an' me all any'ow, as yer 
might siy." 

The doctor passed swiftly upstairs and stood by 
Nan's bed. He felt her pulse, shaking his head in 
answer to Sister Katherine's mute question, and 
then said, " The end must always be sudden, Mrs. 
Ryan, to little lives like this : the child may last a 
day or two, but not more." 

There was silence for many minutes. Then 
Sister Katherine and the doctor left together, the 
former promising to come back and sit with Nan 
in the afternoon. 

All that day and the three successive ones Nan lay 
quite unconscious of what was passing around her. 
Then, on the fourth day, as Sister Katherine was 
bending over the pillows, a faint voice said, " Is I 
goin* ter die. Sister? " and the watchers saw that 
the child knew them. 

Again came the question, in fitful, faint tones, 
" Is I goin' ter die ? " 

" Perhaps, Nan dear, if God wills it" 

"An* will I be pujt inter the black ole an' be 
bunged up in a cawffin ? " 

" Yes, Nan, one part of you will." 

" It's that I carn't a-bear ter think of— ter be 
screwed up in no room at all, an' ter screech an' 
screech an* screech ter git out an' no pne ter 'ear 
yer. , „ . Oh, I is orful 'ot, an* it 'urts me ter 
breeve. . . . Will yer giv' mother a bit o* 
crape. Sister, 'cos she ain't got none, an' the back 
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rent's suffink orful this year ! . . . I carn't 
abide ter think o' the cawffin, Sister ; I knows Til 
wamt ter git out sharp." 

Sister Katherine paused for a moment ; then, 
taking one hot little hand in hers firmly, she said, 
" Nan dear, only one part of you goes into the 
coffin — the part of you that can't feel any more 
pain ; but the part of you that is afraid to be alone, 
God takes care of so carefully ! Do you know 
what I mean, little one?" 

"Yus," said Nan thoughtfully, with her eyes 
fixed on Sister Katherine*s glowing face. 

" God never leaves us alone for a minute ; He is 
always close beside us, though we cannot see Him, 
— you know that. Nan dear." 

" Yus," said the child, never taking her eyes for 
one moment from Sister Katherine's face. 

" Do you remember, Nan, down in the country, 
how we used to see how good old Mother Earth 
was to the little seeds and flowers ? We used to 
say she took such care of them, didn't we ? " 

" Yus," said Nan again drowsily, and her hand 
grew colder. 

The child stirred. Once more the grey eyes 
opened wide, and looked searchingly at the 
watchers round the bed. They were all there, 
and as many of the neighbours as could squeeze 
in — father, mother, all the brothers .aad listers, 
save Polly — and Nan smiled upon theni. 

Then she whispered so low that only Sister 
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Katherine heard the words, " Carn't nobody fetch 
my Polly ? " 

For a moment blinding tears choked Sister 
Katherine's voice ; then, looking round at the others, 
she whispered firmly, " Polly would be here if she 
could. Nan dear, but we can't get her up from the 
country." 

Suddenly Nan stirred uneasily, and her lips 
moved. Sister Katherine bent down to catch the 
words, and then, gently lifting her up that she 
might speak more easily, she turned to the 
watchers, saying, " She is wandering in her mind 
again, and fancies she is back in the country, I 
think. Listen, she is saying our evening prayer." 
The twins bent their heads as they knelt by the 
bed, and repeated, led by Nan's clear voice, — 

" Dear Father, whom I cannot see, 
Smile down from Heaven on little me" — 

right through to the end. As the Amen was said, 
there fell a great hush on the little room ; then 
Nan's tired lids with the long lashes dropped 
heavily over the grey eyes, never to open again. 



Funerals are very great occasions in the slum 
world. The poor will be quite reckless in the 
matter of expenditure, borrowing freely from all 
who will lend, and, swathed from head to foot in 
crape, will bury their dead with every sign of 
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ostentatious grief. Nor are these honours confined 
to their near kith and kin : every opportunity is 
seized of mourning with those who mourn, at any 
rate as far as apparel is concerned. 

But though dwellers in slums are blamed for 
their foolishness in this respect, and quite rightly 
so, it would be well if those who blamed would 
remember, too, that no people are as brave to 
bear pain as the very poor, and none are so 
generous and anxious to help in times of great 
sorrow. 

Mrs. Dennis, seldom sober, was the first to offer 
to take some of the little Ryans when Nan fell ill, 
and her own children lacked food before they did. 
Bunn)r's landlady, an old hag of very questionable 
character, washed out the children's clothes, cheer- 
fully running all risks, although almost a stranger ; 
bringing them back the day before Nan died with 
a "'aporth o' walnuts " for the sick child hidden 
in her filthy bodice. 

And all these things are everyday occurrences 
in poor districts. If a woman dies it is seldom, 
for a while at any rate, that the motherless children 
are allowed to go to " the house with the big gates." 
Or if an epidemic breaks out in such overcrowded 
courts, the first to offer to sit up all night with the 
stricken ones will be those of their own class. 
This is a glorious feature in slum life ; and it 
would be well if those who work amongst the poor 
would sit more often at their feet and learn, and 
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resist the temptation of continually preaching at 
and to them. 

All ill against the Ryans was passed over, all 
personal grievances forgotten by their neighbours 
in the Rents when Nan died. No one would hear 
of a parish funeral, and although not a man in the 
Rents was in work, yet somehow sufficient money 
was collected in an incredibly short space of time 
to m^ke it well worth the undertaker's while to 
arrange for the funeral. In the front parlour all 
that was left of Nan was laid out in solemn state ; 
and the room was seldom empty. 

Dan left a bunch of wall-flowers, more out of 
loyalty to Polly than love for Nan, but it struck 
him that it would please Polly, and that was quite 
enough. 

But there were hideous things in connection 
with the many days which elapsed between Nan's 
death and the funeral. The houses in Parker's 
Rents were not fit to live in, and ought years 
before to have been pulled down, but the inhabit- 
ants clung to them, and it was seldom that one 
was to be found empty. It was a significant fact 
that some one had to stay by Nan's coffin all 
night, to keep the rats off the dead body of the 
child. 

London children revel in funerals as much as 
their elders. Cemeteries are not the most cheerful 
of places, but to the slum children they are always 
full of interest. You have but to watch them, as 
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they peer through the iron railings, while the babies 
flop about on the ground at risk of their lives, 
to note the keen interest they take in every 
detail. 

The twins wandered hand-in-hand unnoticed 
during these exciting days, and speculated with 
their other child friends as to '' which ole osses ud 
draw Nan's deader," for there was not a black 
horse used in those parts on such occasions which 
was not known to them. To go to the funeral 
never entered their wildest dreams, for No. 9 was 
packed with distant relations and connections, all 
longing to be accorded the privilege. 

Sister Katherine avoided Parker's Rents now. 
She had not been since Nan's death, save once, 
when she covered the child with field daisies, and 
left a wreath of them for the coffin —daisies which 
she had sent for from Nan's special field in the 
country. 

The day of the funeral was a brilliant one — sun- 
shine everywhere — ^and every one in the Rents was 
astir betimes. Mrs. Ryan had been genuinely fond 
of Nan, and her grief was a very real thing ; but 
there was a strange mixture of the hostess and 
the grief-stricken mother about her, as she made 
her preparations in the parlour for the funeral 
tea. 

Relics of Nan were placed all about the room ; 
her school prizes and a much-loved cup and saucer 
were piled up in the centre of the feast An iced 
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cake, of questionable ingredients, bore the inscrip- 
tion, ** In loving memory of our daughter, N. R." 
Beside each plate was a mourning card, a gift from 
the undertaker, a production too terrible for words. 
The cards were large, with a broad black border. 
In the centre, at the top, two impossible angels, 
with long curls, were apparently compelling a re- 
luctant infant, also of impossible proportions, much 
against his will, to sit in a very small and elaborate 
urn ; the space between the angels was thickly 
studded with stars ; below ran the following in- 
scription, the composition of the undertaker, Mrs. 
Ryan having tearfully supplied the necessary de- 
tails : — 

?n Xoviitd Aemoti? 

OF 

ANNA MARIA. 

Second daughter of Patrick and Betsy Ann Ryan, 

AQED 14 YEAR8. 

Born April leth, 1880| 
Dl«d May Bth, 1894. 



•*Go thou, and do likewise," 

No doubt, from the undertaker's point of view 
this last was most wholesome advice; but it is more 
likely that the particular text happened to fit the 
space, and was therefore chosen^ However, Mrs. 

G 
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Ryan was overcome with gratitude at the gift, and 
placed one beside each visitor's plate with infinite 
satisfaction. 

The twins were stationed at the entrance to the 
court to give notice of the arrival of the *' deader," 
as the hearse was called in those parts. Upstairs 
Mrs. Ryan tearfully arrayed herself and her • 
better half for the funeral, and the neighbours 
gathered in groups outside the door and discussed 
the great event in subdued tones. 

Presently the twins rushed headlong upstairs 
with the news that the men were coming for the 
" cawffin." Accustomed as these men were to such 
scenes, they stood aside reverently while all took a 
last look at Nan, and then quickly screwed down 
the coffin lid, and lifting the coffin on their shoul- 
ders, motioned to the mourners to fall into line 
behind. Mrs. Ryan clutched her husband by the 
arm and followed, her face covered by an immense 
black bordered handkerchief; next came a brother 
and sister of Mrs. Ryan's ; and lastly Mrs. Dennis 
(who had laid Nan out) and her husband. A sym- 
pathetic crowd of neighbours brought up the rear, 
and the twins viewed the unusual scene from the 
top of a lamp post. 

The coffin was placed under the driver's seat. It 
was a very small one, and went in but too easily. 
The six squeezed into the coach, and the horses 
started off. 

Nan's was not the only funeral that afternoon. 
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by any means, and the service was all too quickly 
over, and the party returned. 

No one had noticed an ill-clad, ill-shod girl in 
the churchyard. It was 
Rta Dennis. She had 
tramped the whole way, 
and perhaps of all the 
mourners no one was 
quite so lonely as she 
was. Nan had been 
her guardian angel, little 
slum child though she 
was, and Ria gazed up 
into the blue sky, and 
around at the crowded 
burying ground, and felt 
that it held for her all 
that made life worth 
living. 

" Gawd A'mighty ! " 
she sobbed as she sat 
by Nan's grave, long 
after the others had driven back to the Rents 
" wot did yer tike 'er fer ? I ain't got nuthink 
now." 



RIA DSNHIS AT HAN'S GKATB. 



CHAPTER IX 
Bunny Dies, and Dan joins the Thieves 

"There the master scrimps his hazard sempstress of her daily 
bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead." 

NO one missed Polly Ryan in the Rents so 
much as Dan. For days after her de- 
parture to the Home he was seldom seen, save 
when he appeared each evening and handed in 
the day's earnings to Bunny through the window. 
The boy was growing fast, and far beyond his 
strength. His great brown eyes had a hunted, 
disappointed look in them, the only feature in his 
otherwise typical little arab face which gave one 
any real clue to the depths in his character. He 
had never been, never would be, a prepossessing 
lad ; as a little boy he had calmly accepted the 
fact that no one wanted him, and now that he 
was in his teens^ and growing up, he felt the 
sting of his curse even more bitterly. 

He was more daring than of old, and it was 
scarcely to be expected that he would pursue any 
higher calling in life than stealing ; nor was he 
altogether to blame for that No one had ever 
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suggested any other calling for him, he had never 
had a chance to rise. The only wonder was that 
he ever wished to be different ; but this was so : 
periodically he had fits of ambition, which gener- 
ally landed him into greater disgrace than ever, 
simply from the bare fact of his friendlessness and 
wild appearance. 

Bunny was growing afraid of the boy, and 
began to wish that after all she had given him "^ 
up to Gentleman Joe, who had offered to take 
him two yea^ before and train him up to be a 
smart young thief. Gentleman Joe was never 
short of cash ; he earned a precarious livelihood 
of a very shady character, and occasionally took 
long holidays from the Rents and his family, 
owing to misunderstandings with the police. But 
he was a very clever thief, and knew just when 
and where to make an appearance. 

At election meetings he was always to the front, 
taking the most lively interest in every detail. 
He had a great affection for the over-coats of 
wealthy chairmen, carelessly left at the back of 
the platform ; but at times of great political ex- 
citement he would go for higher game in the 
shape of purses and watches and chains. There 
was little difficulty in disposing of the ill-gotten 
gains, and he was rarely caught red-handed. He 
had long wanted a clever lad to play into his 
hands, and was not slow to see that Dan was as 
smart a one as could be found. But the boy 
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kept away from hiniy and favoured the Rents but 
little with his presence. 

Dan had never been noted for respectability in 
appearance, and since Folly had left home his 
clothes were more tattered than ever, and he 
looked the very type of a ragamuffin gutter boy. 

Fire ! fire ! fire ! Loud rang the alarm through 
the courts near Parker's Rents. The engine 
dashed through the main thoroughfare at a tre- 
mendous pace, and tore along in the direction 
of the Rents. 

It was a house on fire, and the house was the 
one in which Bunny lived. 

There were three rooms in it ; the old woman 
had one on the ground floor, the second was quite 
uninhabitable, the other was let to a white-faced 
young sempstress, whose husband was a drunken 
fiend, and to her was left the payment of the 
weekly rent and all the household expenses. She 
took in needlework from a city firm, and toiled 
early and late at wretched pay, finding her own 
cotton and machine oil ; and when she timidly 
ventured to ask for a slight increase of payment, 
was roughly told that if she did not need the 
work there were plenty who did. She knew this 
was so, and struggled on, but at the price of life 
itself. Her children were sweet little creatures, 
and great favourites in the Rents ; indeed, but for 
the great kindness of soft-hearted neighbours like 
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Mrs. Ryan they must have starved during the 
intense cold. The mother was grateful for this 
neighbourliness, but never once begged of any one 
for herself. 

She had been respectably brought up, and had 
relations who might have helped her, but her 
pride forbade her asking assistance of them. 
Against their wishes she had married Jim Leary, 
and she felt that, to some extent, she had brought 
the punishment upon herself. It was in her room 
that the fire broke out. She had been sitting up 
far on into the night to finish some work, and 
had fallen asleep over the task ; the candle had 
caught ihe scanty curtain, and in a few moments 
the mischief was done. 

The inhabitants of the Rents crowded out into 
the court, and the red light lit up their eager 
faces. 

It was a weird sight, the crowd of half-dressed 
dock labourers and their wives — all faces strained 
and turned towards the burning house, many 
eager to lend a hand to help old Bunny, who 
was in no fit state to help herself, and presented 
a pitiful spectacle as she threw her few belongings 
in drunken blindness to left and right, and only 
narrowly escaped being burned alive. As it was, 
a blow from a falling door had bruised her fear- 
fully. A neighbour gave her shelter, and dis- 
patched her youngest to the nearest chemist's for 
restoratives. 
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Thus it was that Dan, slouching along with his 
battered hat drawn low over his face, first knew 
of the fire. He heard a child's shrill voice de- 
mand of the chemist " two pennorth of strengthen- 
i ng medicine fer a lidy of 78 wot's bin burnt in 
Parker's Rents," and his thoughts now at once 
to Bunny. He only waited to hastily question 
the child, and then was off like a shot He reached 
the Rents as the brave firemen were doing their 
best, and was on the point of going in search of 
Bunny, when an agonised shriek pierced the night 
air. 

It was the young sempstress, who was wringing 
her hands upon finding that her baby was still 
in the burning hovel. 

A tremor ran through the bystanders. 

There were brave men there, men whose daily 
toil, when they had work, exposed them to much 
danger, and firemen who never lost a chance of 
saving life, even at the risk of their own ; but all 
thought that to reach the burning room in time 
to save the child was a sheer impossibility. 

They did their best to comfort the grief-stricken 
woman in their midst, when some one rushed 
through the crowd. It was Dan, with a brave 
light in his eyes, the light that glows in the eyes 
of heroes, be they who they may. With set teeth 
he sprang forward, amid deafening cheers from 
the crowd and eager guesses as to his purpose. 

" Siy, who is it ? " 
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" Garn I I cam't see no more'n yer can." 
" Lor ! 'e ain't no arf an' arf. Wof s 'e up to ? " 
"Dunne, look! there 'eisM 'e's got the biby!!!" 
It was true. While others were sympathizing, 
Dan, the street arab, with his thin, pale, dirty 
face, and wild, unkempt hair, had climbed up, and 
clinging for dear life to a thick pipe, had reached 
the window. He was lost sight of for a moment, 
and then a wild cheer burst from 
that gaping crowd, for he ap- 
peared at the window, with the 
baby in his arms. The crowd 
saw what he wanted ; he could 
not speak, and eager hands were 
held out to catch the child as 
he let it fall. 

But when they wanted to 
carry him on their shoulders 
round, the Rents he was miss- 
ing : he had dropped, cat-like, dan saves thr bab' 
unseen by any one in the ex- 
citement of catching and ministering to the baby, 
and crept along by the opposite wall to the 
steps leading down to the river. His hands were 
very painful, and his face and feet were scorched ; 
his clothes, too, were none the better for the 
close contact with charred wood and smoke and 
flame; altogether he felt tired out His nerves 
had been thoroughly shaken by the night's ad- 
ventures, and he wanted to collect his thoughts. 
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It was very quiet down there by the river ; the 
shouts and bustle of the crowd seemed far enough 
away. It was a perfect night ; thousands of stars 
shone in the clear sky, the rigging of the ships 
stood out clear and sharp, and the moonlight cast 
a lovely radiance upon the water. 

At last he fell into a fitful sleep ; now dreaming 
of Polly and the old days, and then half leaping, 
as though going through the horrors of that very 
night ; and at last, from sheer bodily exhaustion, 
slept heavily* 

The splash of oars roused him as the grey dawn 
was breaking ; he sat up, chafed his cramped legs, 
saw the blisters on his hands and feet, and re- 
membered that Bunny might be needing him. 
Yes, there it was, safe — as he felt painfully in his 
pocket for a shilling he had "nicked" the day 
before from a coster's change box. With shuffling 
steps, for it was very painful to walk, he made 
for the Rents, and, meeting an old pal, asked at 
whose house he should find Bunny. 

The boy looked straight at him, and said, 
" Ain't yer 'eard, Dan ? Bunny's a dead 'un : she 
went an' kicked the bucket a 'our ago." 

Dan turned on his heel, and when next he was 
seen it was in the company of Gentleman Joe. 
Both were drunk, and from that day Dan joined 
the thieves. 



CHAPTER X 
Polly Undergoes an Examination 

" Much that seems to be lawlessness is merely as the lawlessness 
of the chicken, which, on its way to the open world, breaks the law 
of the ovalness of the egg. There is an upward lawlessness for 
good as well as a downward lawlessness for evil, and we may out- 
grow many a law in our passionate pursuit of the life and love that 
are above and beyond all law." 



THE news of Nan's death had come upon 
Polly with a severe shock. That her sister 
had been ill, she knew, but her mother's letter 
announcing particulars of the child's last illness 
and death was a bitter grief to her. Polly had 
always loved Nan, for although opposite in so 
many ways, as they undoubtedly were, a very 
strong link existed between them. 

It was early one morning that the ill-scrawled 

epistle was handed to hen Mrs. Ryan, unable to 

write herself, was therefore entirely dependent 

upon a neighbour's help, which in this case was 

orthcoming at once. 

The letter read thus : — 

" my dere polly I ain't got no *eart fer ter tell yer 
abart pore dere Nan fer Polly she's dead an' hurried 
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an' all an' there wamt no time ter send fer yer nor 
nuthink so dont cany on wif none of yer tempers 
fer I carnt abear it She wer a livin hangel thats 
wot she wer an Sister Katherine come reglar an 
washed 'er an' sat long side of 'er an' she was rare 
cut up yer could see easy wen she went an' died 
your pore farther 'e never 'ad a blessid penny ter 
giv me fer the fun'ral an' ef it 'adn't a bin fer the 
neybors the blessid hangel would a bin hurried by 
the paresh but they took a c'lection an she 'ad a 
'erse an' all werry comfortable an' 'er cike was fine 
an' I sends yer a slice an' it all went orf splendid 
an' it wer a fine drive ter the buryin' groun' only 
they drove 'ome so quick. We are all well an' I 
carnt do nuthink but cry an' cry mind yer kepes 
yerself decent an' none o' yer nonsens 

" From 

*' mrs. ryan." 

Polly cried bitterly in private over the letter, but 
she told no one of its contents ; it was like the 
child to bear her sorrow alone. She felt that 
probably no one would understand, so she de- 
stroyed the letter, and kept her grief to herself. 

She was on the verge of leaving the Home, and 
her future was all uncertain. She was one of the 
head girls in virtue of age and residence, but her 
misdeeds had been legion ; still, by dint of much 
patience on the part of the matron and the com- . 
mittee she had managed to stay out her term of 
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training, and was now one of three counted ready 
to go to service. 

Two years of wholesome discipline and good 
air and food, to say Httle o 
surroundings, had done w 
for the child in many ways 
had grown tall, and was far 
looking than she had promi 
become in Parker's Rents, 
could, when occasion den: 
behave in a manner wondf 
behold, but her manners wl 
" parlour " duty were truly r 
able. Still, those who kn< 
type of child she really 
and truly was could have 
detected the old mis- 
chievous look about the 
eyes and mouth, and 
would know that Polly 
Ryan at heart was a 
Ryan still. 

It was customary for I 
the committee to sit in [--^ "^'-^^ ^'"=° "i"'" 
council four times a year, 

and alter drinking much tea in the matron's sitting- 
room, to go all over the Home on a tour of in- 
spection. Those days were important ones for 
every one, matron and girls alike, for the com- 
mittee, all ladies (the two gentlemen on it gener- 
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ally found pressing business elsewhere which 
prevented them attending), had "views" upon 
everything, and had occasionally been known to 
differ upon important points. 

It was their custom to inspect the dormitories, 
offices, and kitchen regions first of all, and to end 
the grand tour in the dining-room, where knitting 
and needlework, and other specimens of useful 
and domestic arts, were spread out on view. When 
these had been duly examined, and a general 
sifting of good from bad had been made, the 
committee ladies sat down, and the Home children 
filed in, each making a curtsey as she passed to 
her place. They were visions of cleanliness, and 
their hair, drawn tightly back from their foreheads, 
was a miracle of glossiness ; in addition to this, 
each child wore a spotless pinafore, of the ugliest 
pattern imaginable, over a serge frock, and the 
whole effect can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. 

A short form was placed near the ladies, upon 
which presently Polly and the other two " finished " 
specimens were told to sit. The programme 
seldom varied ; first the children sang an exceed- 
ingly solemn hymn to a tune which they pitched 
in various and varying keys, but the gruesome 
performance was never omitted, the hymn being 
the composition of the treasurer's departed hus- 
band. 

This was followed by a recitation from a small 
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girl, whose nervous fingers twitched the comers of 
her apron in despair, as their owner, with eyes 
glued to the ceiling, told in faltering tones of 
" How doth the little busy bee," etc. Four of the 
elder girls next recited, in parrot-like tones, various 
recipes for household cookery, for the polishing of 
furniture, et&, and then dilated on the best 
methods of laying a 
dinner table and mak- _cs^ 
ing a bed. 1^ 

The examinations j,S^Y~^ 
were conducted in more 
or leas kindly ma.nner by the 
various ladies, the matron stand- 
ing behind them, glaring at the 
girls when a wrong answer was 
given by way of making them 
feel more at their ease t From 
all these questions the three on 
the little form were excused. 
Being, as they were, on the 
verge of their life-work, it was 
deemed the properlhmg tosub- ' »™"';."™ 
ject them to a more searchmg 
over-hauling, and accordingly, when the others 
had all been reduced either to the verge of idiocy 
or tears, the committee turned their attention to 
the trio. 

Susan and Polly seemed more unlike than ever, 
and the third child, Maria, «as already heated to 
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such a degree that the matron sighed with 
anxiety. 

Polly appeared perfectly at ease, and was the 
first victim. 

" Let me see/' said a good old Quaker lady, as 
she looked at her over her gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and then ran her delicate finger up and down the 
list, " thy name is Polly Ryan, is it not ? Dost 
thee feel ready to do battle with the world and its 
temptations, my child ? " The sweet voice fasci- 
nated Polly, and hastening to relieve the good old 
lady's evident fears, she answered in bold tones, 
" Yus, I could punch the heye of a reglar big un, 
ma'am, ef I 'ad the charnse." 

The good old lady started back. "Dost thee 
think me deaf, child ? Quietly now, I mean canst 
thou render good service and be a gentle hand- 
maid to a kind mistress ? " 

"Yus," said Polly, slightly mystified at the 
quaint phraseology. 

" Canst thou tell me who made thee a little lower 
than the angels, my child ? " 

" Slowed ef I knows," was Polly's reply, and 
Susan being invited to tell, said, with quite elegant 
pronunciation, " Please, madam, the Almighty." 

Great approval was expressed by the other 
ladies at Susan's answer. 

" Tell me, my child, what is thy duty in life 
towards a good mistress, dost thou think ? " 

" I knows wot I'd be up to ; Fd do the bloomin' 
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work a trete, an' walk out every night, 'long of a 
young man." 

" What an awful child ! " was the general com- 
ment, " we shall never be able to write a character 
for her, I fear." 

Next Polly was interviewed by a singularly hard- 
faced lady, whose piercing eyes roused all the evil 
in the child, as she motioned her nearer with a 
claw-like hand, encased in long, wrinkled black 
kid gloves. Strange to say, Polly shone in this 
examination. The questions were very ordinary, 
crisp and to the point, and Polly gave tit for tat 
with refreshing candour, and as the questions 
were all of a very simple nature, she did credit to 
the matron's excellent housewifely training. 

Very few searching questions of a purely 
domestic nature were put to Polly. Susan was so 
evidently her superior in every way, and took such 
conscious pride in bringing glory and honour to 
rest upon her, that by far the greater number of 
the members in committee preferred to question 
her. Maria had been excused the greater share of 
the examination, owing to her hopeless nervous- 
ness ; but now and again some lady bolder than 
the others questioned Polly, whose answers were, 
for the most part, given unhesitatingly. 

" How do you clean knives, Polly ? " asked one 
lady. 

Indignant at the utter simplicity of the question, 
Polly answered, with unusual warmth, " Please, 

H 
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mum, I spits on 'em fust, then rubs 'em, an' then 
wipes 'em up an' down me petticuts!" 

"And how would you try to keep your own 
home clean, supposing that some day a young 
man should ask you to share one with him?" 

" I shouldn't let 'im arsk me twice, mum ; I knows 
a thing or two more'n most, an' I knows as gittin' 
'itched up ain't all beer an' skittles. Oh, it's 
all right afore yer's 'itched;' it's, *Go w'er' yer 
likes, me ole 'unney pot, an' do wot yer likes, an' 
'ave wot yer likes,' but wen yet^s Htched up yer gits 
it on the ^eadP 

The committee simply gazed at the child as she 
delivered herself of these sentiments, and the 
matron found herself wondering what the upshot 
of the examination would be. Would any of the 
ladies blame her for Polly's answers ? Would they 
decide to send her back to Parker's Rents ? Or, 
more wonderful still, would any one be likely to 
offer to make a situation for her ? 

It was Mrs. Williams' turn to take up the exam- 
ination, and Polly gave a huge sigh of relief. " No 
larks now, Polly Ryan," she murmured to herself, 
as she turned her brilliant grey eyes full on to the 
lady's face. To every one's surprise, that lady 
asked no questions, but turning to the matron, 
said simply, "If the matron can suggest nothing 
better, and the committee approve, I should like to 
take Polly Ryan into my service for awhile, and in 
my absence from home during August my neigh- 
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hours have expressed their wish to have her as 
kitchen-maid." 

Mrs. Williams did not think it necessary to ex- 
plain that she had had great difficulty in persuading 
the Misses Simpkins to share her views with regard 
to Polly, but that she had finally prevailed, owing to 
the deep respect which they had for her " dear, 
clever husband." 

The committee retired to the matron's sitting* 
room and discussed the relative " servant value " of 
the three children, and many and different were the 
views they had formed. Of Susan there seemed 
no possible difference of opinion : all were agreed 
that she was a model of perfection, neat in appear- 
ance, decorous in behaviour, and a source of great 
satisfaction to them in every way. This having 
been expressed by the president, the matron's 
heart was cheered, especially so when the treasurer 
expressed her willingness to take " such a docile, 
well-spoken young girl " into the domestic ark of 
her own kitchen. 

Maria, too, came in for her share of praise. That 
the child had been nervous all were agreed, and 
little wonder, was the general comment, standing 
as she had done, next to that terrible child Ryan. 
Poor Polly! so infinitely superior to the others, 
had any one taken the trouble to go down below 
the slum crust, which after all mattered so little. 

But committees, and even matrons, often fail to 
do this, and persist in judging entirely by the 
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" outward " child, passing by many who, like Polly, 
are not prepossessing in manners and appearance 
from a conventional standpoint. Surely the reason 
why real workers in the slums, who live side by 
side with the people, sharing their daily life with 
its joys and sorrows, are constantly being given so 
much more than they look for of the people's love 
and friendship, is simply because that, as their 
friends, they influence them more than the 
preachers, for love is a sermon which must always 
be listened to, and loyalty to friendship an altar 
before which one must always bow. 

Be this as it may, it was certainly true that Mrs. 
Williams was the only one of all those who had 
tried to improve Polly Ryan, who had really 
influenced her at all ; and the secret lay in a 
common sympathy and a mutual understanding. 

After the business of the afternoon had been 
duly entered *by the secretary, and the matron 
had been informed of the general satisfaction 
which this particular inspection had aflbrded all 
concerned, the committee proceeded to put on 
their gloves and to take their departure. The 
children watched them from behind the office-like 
blinds, but Polly was the only one bold enough to 
scale the wall and watch them as they went 
down the road. Then she gave a rehearsal of the 
whole performance to the other girls, whose spirits 
rose once more as she took off one and another 
in perfect imitation of their several peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Mrs. Ryan Visits Polly 

"Find out men's wants and will, 
And meet them there." 

PRIOR to Polly's departure from the Home, 
the matron wrote to Mrs. Ryan, duly inform- 
ing her that the committee had been pleased to 
say that Polly was now ready for service, and 
further, that a situation had been found for her, 
which was in itself a great opportunity for the 
child to make some return to those who had given 
her such exceptional advantages. The letter went 
on to say that the matron would like to see Mrs. 
Ryan to discuss Polly*s future, that* she would ex- 
pect her the following Monday afternoon (the fare 
money being enclosed), and that Polly would meet 
the train. 

This epistle almost turned Mrs. Ryan's brain ; 
her pride was insufferable, and the women-folk in 
Parker's Rents could ill conceal their envy. They 
crowded in and looked at the letter, and before 
the day was out every one knew that Mrs. Ryan 
was " a-goin' on the bust ter see 'er gel wot was 
a-goin' ter be a skivvey in a fine bloke's 'ouse." 

No parent eager to see her daughter take aca* 
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demic honours at a university could have been more 
puffed up than Polly's mother, and, although it 
wanted nearly a week to the time, she began at 
once to make her preparations. 

The matron had invited none of the children, 
but this was of little consequence to Mrs. Ryan. 
Dwellers in Parker's Rents were not particular as 
to the exact wording of any invitation, and always 
took several of their offspring to every festivity. 
Accordingly, the twins were selected in this case, 
partly because there was no knowing what mis- 
chief they would be up to in their mother's 
absence, and especially because the younger ones 
were more easily disposed of than Chris and Sally, 
who by this time almost equalled Polly in their 
propensity for mischief, the tales of their escapades 
being legion, and Mrs. Ryan knew that it was by 
far the wiser plan to take them with her. The 
baby, too, Mignonetta Trilby, was very sickly, and 
Mrs. Ryan felt that a country change would set 
her up, so to speak, and it was decided to take 
her for the outing. 

Their clothes was the next consideration, and 
Mrs. Ryan remembered, to her joy, that it was 
the first week of the month,' and that a jumble 
sale would precede the mothers' meeting at the 
Settlement. 

These sales of old clothes were tremendously 
popular with the mothers. Some of the articles, it 
was evident, had simply been sent to be got rid of, 
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but many were really useful ; all found a ready 
sale, and the workers at the meeting could have 
sold many more than they did. They very wisely 
disposed of them thus, feeling that to give them 
was too often but to pauperise the members ; and 
the few pence paid for them went towards summer 
excursions and other useful and harmless amuse- 
ments. The sales were largely attended, and it 
was rare that anything was left to be returned to 
the clothes cupboards. Outsiders would have been 
vastly entertained by the comments of those 
chiefly concerned, as the needs of the buyers were 
unhesitatingly stated in loud tones. 

Mrs. Ryan recited her list at once, together 
with the announcement, given with keen relish, 
that she was " a-goin' ter see my Poll who was put 
awiy, yer know; an* wot with that Ryan doin' never 
a stroke o' work, I ain't got no ollerday clothes ter 
my blessid back, no more 'ave the children, bless 
their 'earts . . . That there plush coat 'ud suit 
Chris a trete, that it would-^a trifle big p'r'aps, but 
that ain't no fault (this, as Mrs. Ryan's roving eye 
fell upon a discarded Fauntleroy costume of sage 
green plush), an' that there white frock 'ud do a 
clean fit fer Sally, an' the body a 'angin' up on 
the door 'ud just abart suit meeself." 

In vain did the lady in charge suggest a more 
quiet and durable outfit. Not a word of it pene- 
trated to Mrs. Ryan's brain ; she had set her heart 
on a stylish turn-out, and nothing should turn her 
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from her fixed purpose. Accordingly, the afore- 
said garments were duly paid for, and when a 
large white hat had been found for Sally, and a 
discarded mortar-board for Chris, Mrs. Ryan sank 
into a chair, with her purchases in her capacious 
apron, and rejoiced at her good fortune. 

" Got any trousers fer my ole man ? " bawled a 
woman who was tiptoeing in the back row ; and a 
pair being found, her better half was dragged be- 
hind the door while not too strict measurements 
were taken by her, and the result having proved 
itself satisfactory, the ninepence was paid, and 
husband and wife departed. 

There was the usual sprinkling of careful 
mothers on the keen look-out for children's more 
necessary clothing, and these were truly grateful 
for the regularity of these sales ; but a large pro- 
portion were indifferent to necessaries, and very 
eager to lay out their scanty pence on the vanities 
of this life. 

" I siy, wot'll yer tike fer them two bodies ? '^ 
asked a fat woman, who had pushed herself good- 
naturedly to the front row. " 1 ain't no bloomin' 
skilington, as yer can see, but my daughter-in-law 's 
a regler good un at fittin' me ef I don't stint 'er 
with the stuff, so I reckon as them two tergether '11 
suit me a trete." (They were of quite different 
colours and patterns, but this seemed no serious 
difficulty, the daughter-in-law apparently being a 
genius.) 
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The tables were rapidly cleared, and the pile of 
pence grew apace ; and Mrs. Ryan, in company 
with Mrs. Dennis, departed. 
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than delighted, so what mattered it that many 
turned to look twice ? Even this to Mrs. Ryan was 
quite as it should be. 

Sally was not in the least like Nan, but daily 
grew more like Polly. She had her eyes and hair, 
and many of her chief characteristics ; so that to 
put her into a child's sun hat, with many coloured 
ribbons hanging therefrom, and a fairly grown-up 
white coat and skirt, made up a costume scarcely 
less funny than her twin brother's. 

Mrs. Ryan had possessed herself of a brightly- 
coloured shawl, and put three immense roses in 
her bonnet ; and, having borrowed a skirt from Mrs. 
Dennis, felt that she was doing due honour to the 
important occasion. The baby, not yet able to 
stand alone, was got up in similar style, and the 
procession started. 

The twins led the way, walking solemnly hand- 
in-hand ; but once at the station their excitement 
knew no bounds. Mrs. Ryan presented the man 
at the ticket office with the matron's letter, who 
smiled broadly at the party, and after much delay 
caused by Mrs. Ryan's sturdy refusal to pay for 
the twins, they found themselves safely in the 
train. 

Polly was at the station, and welcomed them in 
riotous fashion ; then, after duly inspecting the 
new baby, seized a twin by each hand, and proudly 
led the way. 

The quiet village had seldom seen such a family 
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party, and Polly's spirits rose to the occasion. 
Mrs. Ryan's fell as she gathered from her daugh- 
ter's remarks that she had led the matron and staff 
a pretty life of it, and exclaimed again and again 
with the old emphasis, ** Yer's bound ter end at the 
gallers, I'm sure of it. Poll, tho' yer 'as growed such 
a big gel." 

" Didn't Dan send me nuthink ? " asked Polly. 

" Yus," was the answer, and Mignonetta Trilby 
was plumped down by Mrs. Williams' yew hedge, 
while her mother turned out her capacious pocket 
to find Dan's last letter. 

" 'E 've a-bin an' left the Rents Poll, since the 
fire, yer know, w'en ole Bunny were burned, but just 
afore that 'e come in ah', ' Mrs. Ryan,' 'e siys, * ef 
yer/U send this ter Polly I'll thank yer kindly,' an' 
I siys, * I will, Dan,' I siys, ' strite,' an' I put it in 
the shell box 'long o' Nan's bit of 'air, an' I 
never thort on it no more till yesterdiy." 

Polly took the dirty envelope, and read the 
letter. It was only a short one, and told her little 
that she did not know. This was all it said : — 

"dere poll 
" I'm down on me luck some'ow but yer carnt 
alius be sky 'igh I got yer letter an' I red it an' red 
it ef yer don't ear nuthink it's cos I'll be a doin' 
some job see an' I'll rite an' come an' see yer as 
soon as yer tells me wer yers agoin' ter 'ang out 
Sally's agrowin' the very spit o' you an' they've bin 
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a waccinatin' all the children an' there's some talks 
o' pullin' the Rents down 

" Goodbye me ole gel 

" from DAN."^ 

Mrs. Ryan felt singularly out of place in the 
matron's sitting-room, and ardently wished herself 
back in the Rents. Mindful, however, that much 
was expected of her, she gave a final lecture on 
deportment to the much-awed twins, straightened 
out Mignonetta Trilby's crushed frock, and sat 
herself in the stifTest of attitudes to await the 
ordeal. 

She was not kept in suspense for long. The 
matron bustled in, and the conversation turned 
upon Polly's career at once. Asked if she noticed 
any difference in the child, Mrs. Ryan replied, 
with more truth than politeness, "Yes'm, she's 
growed, an* I'm sure yer's done all yer can ; but she 
come Polly Ryan, an' she'll leave yer Polly Ryan, 
an' there's no killin' o' the devil in Polly ; tho' yer 
can 'ide 'im fer a bit, it busts out ma'am, like the 
measles, all of a suddin, an' I kin tell by the look 
in the tile of 'er eye that she ain't all she ort ter 
be," and then, seeing that she was giving away the 
case altogether, she hastened to add, " It's proud I 
am ter 'ave seen ser much of a change, ma'am, an' 
I 'opes she'll turn out better 'n wot I siy. Ef yer 
'ad 'ad the lickin' inter shape of my poor dear Nan 
now, yer would 'ave 'ad a livin' hangel ter bring, up ; 
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but she's dead an' buried this twelvemonth an' 
more," and overcome by memories of Nan, Mrs. 
Ryan wept loudly, whereupon the twins joined in 
the general uproar, and refused to be comforted till 
the matron sent them out into the garden with 
Polly and the other children, where they were 
spoiled to their hearts' content 

"Polly is going to a very nice home, Mrs. 
Ryan," continued the matron, in the peace that 
followed the exodus of the twins, " and I wish you 
to give me your word of honour that you will not 
visit her without permission, or allow any of your 
friends to do so, and that to the best of your 
ability you will advise Polly for her good, and do 
all in your power to further our plans for the 
future." 

The full purport of this flow of oratory was quite 
lost upon Mrs. Ryan, but she understood enough 
to know that a definite answer was expected from 
her, and drawing her shawl round her with great 
dignity, she said, " Ef yer means that Ryan an' me 
is ter give up our own flesh an' blood, I siys no, 
ma'am, but ef yer means is I partickler anxious ter 
'ave Polly 'ome, I siys no, ma'am, more stronger; I'll 
be very glad ter let 'er stiy on, an' only 'opes as 'ow 
she '11 turn out as good as most, but I 'as my fair 
doubts. Blood's thicker nor water, an' Poll is a 
regler Ryan, that's wot she is, but she's as strong 
as a 'orse an' as obstinit as a mule, an' both o' 
them things counts 'igh in service, I knows 'avin' 
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bin in service meeself, an' there was no breakin* o' 
my spirits like some I've knowed." 

"Well, I think I understand what you mean,^ 
Mrs. Ryan, and take it for granted that you are 
glad to know that Polly has this great opportunity 
afforded her of making a good start in life, which 
is everything. And now you will like a cup of tea ; 
after that Polly will show you over the Home, and 
go with you to the station ; so I will say good-bye 
now, for I shall be busy after tea " ; and shaking 
hands with her guest, the matron rang the bell, 
which Polly answered in person, the twins close on 
her heels. They were studies in stickiness, having 
been allowed jam with their tea, a luxury which 
they fully appreciated. 

Mrs. Ryan was quite overcome when she saw 
the beds, and still more when she heard how well 
the children were fed and clothed, and she said to 
Sally : " Now Sally, yer 'ears all this ; mind ef I kin 
git yer down 'ere that yer do yer duty like Polly's 
done, an' I only 'opes as 'ow yer*ll git the chamse, 
that's all ; tain't ter be expected, only 'oped fer, an' 
I 'opes as 'ow Polly means ter do rattlin' well in 'er 
new plice." 

Polly accompanied the twins and her mother to 
the station, and all wept copiously at parting ; only 
sheer pride kept Polly from begging to be taken 
home there and then. Luckily for all, Mrs. Wil- 
liams had come down to meet her husband, and 
took Polly under her protecting wing, and spoke 
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cheerfully to Mrs. Ryan, taking in the whole situa- 
tion at a glance. Long before the Home was 
reached, all signs of tears had vanished, and Folly 
was eagerly looking forward to beginning service 
at The Cedars. 

Early the next morning a note came from Mrs. 
Williams to the matron, written in great haste, and 
simply saying that her father had been suddenly 
taken ill, which necessitated her leaving for town 
immediately, and that in her absence Polly was to 
go direct to the Misses Simpkins', and remain there 
until her return 



CHAPTER XII 

The Misses Simpkins of Yew Tree 

Cottage 

" True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

WHEN the time came for Polly's departure 
from the Home, the matron was surprised 
to find how dear the child had become to her. 
Although none of the scores of children who had 
been placed under her care had given such just 
cause for perpetual worry as Polly had done, yet 
none had passed from the Home leaving a bigger 
blank behind them than she was about to do« 

In the schoolroom the same sentiments were 
being expressed differently. Now that the end 
had really come, every one seemed to be re- 
calling one or another of Polly's countless kindly 
acts. 

The young lady herself, whatever her feelings 
were at leaving, kept up the dignified composure 
which had been one of her strong characteristics in 
the old days at the Rents. These were certain 
signs which were eloquent proofs, could the matron 
but have seen far enough, of the happiness on the 
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whole which these years of training had afforded 
the child. Susan had cried bitterly when her turn 
came to go, had kissed every one all round several 
times ; and Maria, too, had shown in many ways 
how sorry she was to leave the Home where she 
had been very happy. But Polly did nothing of 
the kind ; she just sat in the bay window, and spoke 
to no one, not a tear did she shed, not by word or 
look did she confess to the feeling of dizzy home- 
sickness which swept over her every few minutes. 
Polly's was a very deep nature, and words did not 
come easily to her ; she preferred to love and to 
bear her pain in silence, and inwardly felt a keen 
contempt for those who wore their hearts upon 
their sleeves. 

Of comrades Polly had any amount, and with 
these she shared only too gladly whatever luck 
crossed her path, for she was generous almost to a 
fault. But all these were in the outer courts of her 
affection, and would always be so ; very few did 
she lift the veil for and admit to the holy of holies 
of her passionate child soul, but once having done 
so, they belonged to her, and she to them, for 
ever. 

Probably the matron would have been amazed 
had she been able to sound the depths of Polly's 
nature. Certainly the plumb-line she kept in daily 
use would have been of no avail; but she would 
notr easily have admitted this, being one of the 
many who sum up the claims of childhood and 
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child well-being chiefly under the headings of good 
food, good clothes, a certain amount of religious 
and school teaching, and, for children of Polly's 
nature, suppression of evil tendencies rather than 
the development of the good, which were just as 
truly there, only hidden by the inevitable results 
of upbringing and the shaping influences of en- 
vironment 

The matron felt conscious of having done her 
duty for Polly, and was on the whole well satisfied 
with the result. Certainly as the child stood before 
her desk she looked very different to the Polly 
of Parker's Rents. She was much taller, and the 
picture of health, and had much improved in every 
way. 

She listened attentively to the matron's last 
solemn yet kindly discourse, as that good soul held 
forth at great length upon the possibilities the 
future held for her. The old defiant look came 
into her eyes for a passing moment, as Parker's 
Rents and the ways of those in them were furiously 
denounced ; but, of course, the matron was not one 
of them as Polly was, and only judged by appear- 
ances. Finally, she presented Polly with a Bible 
and Prayer Book, in which she had written her 
name and the date, and had specially underlined 
in the latter volume that part of the Catechism 
which refers to one's duty to one's neighbour. 
This she read aloud to Polly, who was inwardly 
much amused by the whole interview. Then, 
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patting her kindly on the shoulder, she dismissed 
her with her blessing, and Polly went downstairs. 
She was glad to escape the good-byes to the girls, 
who were all at a cookery class. It suited her 
mood far better to be able to walk over the Home 
for the last time unattended,- and the matron 
would have been astonished could she have 
foIk>wed the child unseen. 

She would never have said again that a slum 
child had no feelings, nor that they were indifferent 
to their surroundings if properly fed and clothed, 
neither would she have ever again been guilty of 
remarking that "it is always quite an easy matter 
to me to gauge at once the measure of a new 
child." But one glimpse of this particular slum 
child saying good-bye to the Home and its as- 
sociations would have probably made her touch 
the whole vexed question of child-training differ- 
ently, and in any case she would have been more 
ready to learn of the children than to teach them 
only for ever after. 

Polly began at the top of the house, and first 
clambered on to the roof, always a favourite place 
of hers, chiefly, no doubt, because not to go there 
was so specially underlined in the rules on the 
schoolroom wall. Next she went over the bed- 
rooms, leaving her own till the last. When she 
reached it, she sat down on the end of her bed, 
and swung her feet to and fro, recalling the pillow- 
fights and countless other contraventions of the 
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rules with infinite relish. Then, to hide the sorrow 
which she felt was sweeping over her, she performed 
a final dance over every bed, and then, unable to 
bear up any longer, gave way to it for one moment 
only as she reached her own. 

Mindful of her scorn of Susan's farewell, she 
pulled herself together, and with a look in her 
eyes, very like what Nan's would have been under 
the same circumstances, she crept downstairs, and, 
feeling it wiser not to lengthen out the parting, was 
soon out of the front door and on her way to Yew 
Tree Cottage. 

The little old ladies, those friends of Mrs. 
Williams who, according to her statement to the 
Home committee, were so willing and pleased to 
have Polly as a maid, were in reality not nearly 
so willing or pleased as she had given the com- 
mittee to understand. The sum total of their 
willingness amounted, as we have already seen, 
to an overburdening sense of gratitude on their 
part to Dr. Williams, who had nursed the elder 
Miss Simpkins, more generally known as Miss 
Annabel, through a very long and tedious illness 
the winter before, and whose bill, when sent in, 
was so absurdly small that it could barely have 
covered the medicine, to say nothing of the daily 
attendance. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Williams had heard, in the 
course of conversation with Miss Caroline — by far 
the most amusing and talkative of the two old 
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sisters — quite enough to convince her that the 
most pinching economy was practised by them, 
and that few luxuries found their way to Yew Tree 
Cottage. Thus it was that in her warm-hearted way 
she had poured forth her need to make a home for 
Polly during the time when she travelled with her 
husband, and had said how grateful she should be 
if her neighbours would use her as their own little 
maid till her return. 
Anxious to do any- 
thing to please 
Mrs. Williams, both 
sisters had fallen 
into the trap un< 
hesitatingly. 

In consequence 
of the illness of 
Mrs. Williams' 
father, it happened 
that Polly had 
found herself in- 
stalled as maid at the Cottage earlier than had 
been anticipated, but it was none too soon, for 
Miss Annabel's strength was fast giving way. 

Polly's advent was quite an event in its small 
way to her new mistresses. Over the breakfast 
table they had discussed the plan of her daily work. 

Both had a horror of having their privacy in- 
vaded, and both alike dreaded any outburst of 
either mirth or temper on Polly's part. 
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Punctual to the minute Polly knocked at the 
low front door, and was greeted in a nervous but 
kindly way by Miss Caroline thus — ^**Wipe your 
feet, Ryan, my child, upon the mat, and then 
follow me," leading, as she spoke, the way to the 
parlour, where Miss Annabel was straining her 
ears to hear every word of what passed in the 
passaga 

Polly's gaze wandered up and down the picture- 
covered walls, and up and down the two old 
picture ladies, and she .felt unusually big and out 
of place, when suddenly her sharp eyes lighted on 
a photo of Mrs. Williams, and she .rushed across 
the room, exclaiming, '' I siy ! bust me ef that ain't 
a daisy " ; and then added, as the old ladies almost 
fainted at this apparition in their midst, " There 
ain't nuthink as I'd stick at fer Mrs. Williams, there 
ain t. 

She listened attentively while her simple duties 
were explained to her, and felt more than equal 
to them all as she went over the list at her leisure, 
when taking her tea in the tiny kitchen. Every- 
thing amused Polly, it was so like a very big doll's 
house, and many of the things in it had the charm 
of novelty. She was up at six o'clock the first 
morning, as was the custom in the Home, and had 
scrubbed the hall and step in faultless style, and 
was doing her best to lay the breakfast when Miss 
Caroline appeared in the doorway. 

Polly found that her instinct did not lie in 
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precisely the same direction as her mistresses', and 
before the day was over felt considerably subdued 
as she remembered the many things she had been 
made to do again. Miss Caroline, however, was 
satisfied on the whole, and kept all presentiments 
of possible and probable catastrophes from her 
sister's ears, simply assuring her that it was a very 
great help to have Polly, who was willingness itself. 

Polly, on her side, was greatly impressed by the 
frailty of the two old ladies, and was always on 
the alert to save them any possible inconvenience, 
not always in the most refined way. For example, 
when the vicar called to inquire after the health 
of the Misses Simpkins, and omitted to wipe his 
feet before entering the parlour, Polly announced, 
in her shrill tones, " Hi there ! go back an' wipe 
yer trilbies, an' mind, Missus Hannabel 'as a 'ead- 
ache," a remark which sent the sisters into such 
a panic of shame and confusion that they presented 
a most unusually flurried appearance when he 
entered the parlour. 

The ushering in of visitors and the subsequent 
handing of tea gave rise to a good deal of morti- 
fication to Polly. Patiently did Miss Caroline 
give her lessons, and Polly listened, and promised 
to do better next time, and rarely did ; but the 
climax was reached one summer afternoon when it 
fell to the Misses Simpkins' turn to entertain the 
Ladies' Working Party. 

This excellent society, which existed to provide 
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clothing and books for the heathen in a far-oflf 
mission station, met monthly at a member's house, 
and the programme varied but slightly from month 
to month, save in the domestic arrangements of 
their hostess. Nearly all the ladies carried satin 
work-bags, and a good deal of useful work was got 
through. Usually some one read an instructive 
chapter from a missionary report, bearing upon the 
lamentable ignorance of the heathen and their sad 
lack of decent clothing — all this by way of stimu- 
lating the members to greater enthusiasm in their 
work. Tea was then handed round, and about six 
o'clock all took their departure. 

From the first Miss Annabel had thought it 
wiser to let Polly simply announce the visitors, and 
then be seen no more, but Miss Caroline was 
determined to attempt more style and allow Polly 
to hand round the tea. 

Bitterly did she regret it afterwards. 

Polly was much edified by the new apron and 
cap which she found lying upon her bed the day 
of the party, and determined, with her old spirit, to 
"pliy up." Accordingly, she rehearsed every 
detail under Miss Caroline's eye, and felt sure of 
the entire performance. At the first ring of the 
front door she flew to open it, and flinging it 
widely back, called out to the astonished lady, 
" Ef yer ain't got no ticket (meaning her card) yer 
must tell me yer nimc, an' it'll do jist as well, 'an 
wipe yer feet 'an come on." 
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" Ryan ! " shrieked Miss Caroline in an agitated 
voice, " wait till the ladies have entered the house 
before inquiring their names." 

" Yes'm," nodded Polly, now thoroughly entering 
into the unwonted excitement, 
"tike 'er in quick, they're a- 
comin' in at the ole gate as 
thick as fleas," and flew back to 
once more throw the front door 
wide open, and welcome the 
visitors with a grave curtsey. 

** Stop a minnit, I've left the ole tea 
tray in the scullery," she said to them 
confidentially, " yet be gittin' out yer 
tickets ready, see?" and off* she went 
for the card tray; then, beckoning 
all to follow her with a dramatic 
sweep of her right arm and hand, she 
opened the parlour door and announ- 
ced the five astonished ladies after 
this manner — " Ere's five more, mum, 
they all comed in a-top of each other, 
an' I couldn't mike *ead nor tile o' 
their blessid nimes," and once more 
she left to attend to the door bell. 

Overcome with regret that these friends should 
thus witness their maid's peculiarities, Miss 
Annabel said significantly to those seated near 
her, " One of the Training Home girls, you know — 
very rough, but a nice child — that dear Mrs. Wil- 
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Hams so begged " but here Polly's face appeared 

in the doorway again to say behind her hand, in 
audible tones, to Miss Caroline, " Shall I cut them 
buns in arf, ma'am, ter mike *em larst longer, eh ? " 

An emphatic shake of the head from Miss Caro- 
line, and Polly retreated, murmuring, " Blowed ef I 
knows wer ter begin ter 'and the tea with 'em all 
a-sittin' in a bloomin' ring." 

One lady arrived quite an hour late, and Polly, 
wishing to set her at her ease, announced in a 
theatrical whisper, as she ushered her in, " It's 
all right, they ain't 'ad nuthink ter eat yet ; yer 
ain't missed none o' the fun, only the readin' ! " 

Punctually at five o'clock, according to rehearsal. 
Miss Caroline rang the bell, and Polly appeared 
immediately, like clockwork. " Bring in the tea, 
Ryan," said Miss Caroline, inwardly praying that 
no mishap might occur. 

"Yes'm," said Polly, winking at her mis- 
tresses. 

A pause ensued ; then rapid footsteps were 
heard in the tiny hall, and a voice panted, " I siy ! 
open the door, I carn't 'long o' the triy ; 'urry up, 
it's beastly 'eavy," and as one of the party rose in 
surprise to open the door, in panted Polly, stagger- 
ing under the tray, which she set down with a 
crash before Miss Caroline. Nothing was broken, 
however, and Miss Caroline breathed again. 

Polly flew hither and thither, pressing the 
visitors to take more, and assuring them that 
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there was still cake in reserve. Then, as she 
caught a reproving glance from Miss Caroline's 
eye, she added, "But don't eat more'n yer can 
manage comfortable ; yer can tell best fer yerself 
wen yer's 'ad enuff." 

At last the ordeal was over, and Miss Caroline 
and Polly both breathed more freely. In the 
parlour the former turned to the entertainment of 
her guests with grave, old-fashioned courtesy, and 
in the kitchen her handmaid mopped her heated 
forehead with a damp tea cloth, and murmured, as 
she refreshed herself with the remains of the tea, 
" There ! that's done, an' yer never broke nuthink, 
Polly Ryan, an' them poor ole bags o' bones never 
'ad ter lift a finger ; but, blimey, yer's bloomin' 
'ot ; wonder ef Miss Caroline '11 siy, * Very good, 
Ryan, wen yer tikes in the candles ; don't matter 
ef she do or don't, yer knows yer did it strite 
without no telHn's ; there's a ole tanner's worth o' 
cikes left, regler busters, but yer carn't touch one, 
mind ; tain't often the ole gels gits cike, yer must 
jist mike it larst out fer 'em." 

The visitors departed at length, and Polly made 
sundry errands to the parlour, but no word of 
praise did she get. Miss Caroline smiled when- 
ever she looked at her, and with that the child had 
to be content. 

The following week Mrs. Williams was to return 
to The Cedars, and Polly began counting the days, 
so eager was she to give her devotion a practical 
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turn. She wondered, too, whether her new duties 
would sometimes include the minding of the 
yellow-haired baby or the five-year-old boy ; and 
in the joyful prospect ahead it is to be feared that 
her leave-taking of the Misses Simpkins was not 
such a very sad afTair. 

They on their side were beginning to realize 
what a help the willing, warm-hearted child had 
been to them. They understood her better after 
the one month than the matron had done in a 
year, although the distance between them had been 
so immeasurably great Their frailty and pictur- 
esqueness had appealed to the very best in the 
impulsive slum child, and the best in such natures 
is goodness itself. 



CHAPTER XIII 
The Cedars 

"And a little child shall lead them." 

EXACTLY one hour after Mrs. Williams' 
arrival from town, Polly presented herself at 
the door of The Cedars. She was strangely ex- 
cited, and could scarcely brook the delay in the 
opening of the door. Once inside the hall she 
stood first on one foot and then on the other, till 
Mrs. Williams herself appeared upon the scene 
and bore her off for her first interview. 

It proved to be a very straightforward one, for 
Mrs. Williams was a wise woman, and made it her 
plan with her household to expect of them as she 
was herself prepared to give. Thus she told Polly 
exactly what her duties would be, and left the ex- 
plaining of how they were to be done until she 
had proved the child's powers, simply adding that 
the housemaid she had come to help was paralyzed 
in one arm, which made it difficult for her to work 
quickly. Nothing she could have said would have 
put Polly more upon her mettle, as Mrs. Williams 

knew, and the result of the ten minutes' conversa- 

ui 
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tion was that Polly, all unknowingly, left the room 
having assumed a girl's sense of responsibility and 
dignity in the very best possible way. 

The days and the months flew by. There were 
many mistakes made, and occasional outbursts of 
temper on Polly's part, and much patient teaching 
given by Mrs. Williams, who knew but too well 
that the chains which linked Polly to the ways 
of Parker's Rents were not easily broken. She 
managed her in a marvellous way, arranging fic- 
titious errands, and work in the garden, and the 
minding of the baby, at the most opportune times, 
when the trammels of the unwonted civilization 
were becoming irksome to this child of the slum 
people ; for it must be remembered that Polly 
Ryan had drunk of the cup of slum life as fully as 
a child could, and that as 3 natural consequence 
the slums still held her as their prisoner in many 
ways. 

Polly's favourite occupation undoubtedly was 
to mind the children, and at first Dr. and Mrs. 
Williams felt inclined to discourage this, fearing 
that her accent and rough ways might be bad for 
them. However, Mrs. Williams, of all mothers the 
most loving, argued thus, first with herself, and 
afterwards with her husband : " Polly means well, 
I will talk to her, and watch her carefully ; it may 
be that the children will do more for her than any 
of us can ; all her faults are on the surface, so the 
babies will catch nothing morally wrong from her ; 
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and, after all, surely there are enough of us to 
counteract any surface roughening." 

Finally Mrs. Williams prevailed, and generally 
for an hour or two daily Polly was installed as 
under nurse to the children in the garden, and her 
pride and joy knew no bounds. 

The baby was a rollicking, fun-loving little 
morsel of humanity, who claimed everyone's atten- 
tion for herself, ruling the household in broken 
baby language, and worshipped by all alike. 

But it was Geoffrey, aged five, who appealed so 
strongly to Polly, and for him she would have done 
anything. He was a picture child, with a sensi- 
tive, oval little face, a chin that was deeply dimpled, 
and two brilliant grey eyes, which were wistful and 
dreamy and sparkling according to his mood, and 
shaded by long black lashes, almost as long as 
Polly's own. He still wore his hair like a girl, 
hanging in lovelocks over his slim little neck, and 
cut straight across his forehead. He had so sweet 
a temper that every one loved him, and he was so 
unconscious of his charming personality that it 
was a real pleasure to be with him. 

His fearless, polite little ways took every one by 
storm. He would greet a perfect stranger with one 
sweet, straight look, and then ask some quaint 
question, so that people rarely forgot him. Every 
one looked at him when he walked out beside the 
mail-cart, and strangers turned to look again, and he 
smiled at them cheerfully and trotted solemnly on. 
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The beanty of the child was greatly enhanced 
by his style of dress, which was absolutely unlike 
that of any other children in the village. On 
Sundays and early evenings he would be seen in 
a little Fauntleroy black velvet suit with point-lace 
collar and cuffs ; and to catch a glimpse of him 
curled up in one of the carved oak dining chairs 
turning over the leaves of a 
picture book was to have a 
beautiful memory for a life- 
time. If he should chance to 
notice his mother coming in at 
the gate he would wave to her 
and shout out his joyous little 
welcome, and then, putting 
down his book and crossing 
his two shapely le^ would, 
swinging them to and fro, en- 
tertain her by retailing in a 
humorous way anything that 
had happened during her ab- 
sence^ 
GBOFFBKV. jjj jjjg gardcu on »-eek days, 

he would usually be seen 
in the quaintest of smocks and the shortest 
of knickerbockers, with tan-coloured shoes and 
stockings. No prettier sight could be imagined 
than Geoffrey seated under an apple tree, with a 
broad hat shading him from the sun, solemnly 
doing his daily rows of cross-stitch, singing away 
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to himself the while, and smiling his own frank 
little smile as the sunlight filtered through the 
leaves and boughs and made fairy patterns over 
his holland smock. 

He delighted in entertaining people, and was 
the most perfect little host imaginable. He knew 
no class distinctions whatever, and was most press- 
ing in his invitation to the milkman to " Come in 
and see my mother, please ; she never likes people 
to think she is out when she is in " ; and his face 
was very grave as he watched the man go sheep- 
ishly down the path, for it hurt his mind to think 
that any one should miss the chance of a look at 
his mother. 

He was very imaginative, and what his thoughts 
were as he paced up and down the grass walk 
under the apple trees, with his hands behind him, 
and a look on his face now grave and now gay, no 
one, not even his imaginative mother, could guess ; 
or when his small sister demanded his attention, 
and he made daisy chains by the yard for the 
adornment of her vain and fat young person, no 
one could get a clue to the little philosopher's 
thoughts the while. 

It must not be imagined for a moment that he 
was a dream child always ; far from it. No one 
entered upon a game with more riotous glee than 
Greoffrey did upon those rare occasions when his 
father came home before his son and heir's bed- 
time, and romped with him in the great roomy 

K 
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garden, while the baby tumbled and toddled, and 
toddled and tumbled, after them up and down the 
lawn. After such romps as these Dr. Williams 
was always several years younger apparently, for 
he found out then how lithe and supple Geoffrey 
was, and the fears for his health that would some- 
times force themselves home upon him, in sharp 
contrast with the baby's plump healthiness, van- 
ished away. 

Geoffrey's capacity for happiness knew no limit ; 
the whole child positively glittered with merriment 
when playing with other children, but this great 
love of fun developed and grew side by side with 
an intense sympathy for all who, by reason of their 
poverty, or lameness, or any other adversity, could 
not play too. 

There was an idiot boy in the village who roused 
his keenest sympathy. His mother had told him 
that Billy could not understand what was said to 
him, and Geoffrey's relations with the Almighty 
were for a time quite strained. "If God was in a 
hurry, mother, I think He should have left off 
making Billy for a little, and put him down, like 
nurse makes me do with my cross-stitch when I 
hurry over it too much and do it all wrong." This 
was the beginning of a long conversation be- 
tween Geoffrey and his mother, which took place 
in her very own room one evening, and the 
elm trees stood up dark against the sky, and 
every flower had gone to bed before Geoffrey un- 
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curled himself from the big chair, and after gravely 
kissing his mother, said, "Very well, mother, I 
feel all right about Billy now, and I know what 
feeling is, because I can feel you love me when I'm 
away from you, when Tm in bed, or walking up 
and down the garden, and I can't see you at all." 
After this Geoffrey always gave "wild Billy,*' as 
he was called, a flower, and in time was rewarded 
by a grunt and a large vapid smile. 

Geoffrey opened his heart and displayed its 
treasures to Polly more readily than to any one 
else save his mother, and their conversations were 
characteristic of both ; for example, in their dis- 
courses upon the flowers and trees, Polly invariably 
became the scholar, and Geoffrey gravely assumed 
the responsibility of acting as professor. 

One day they were walking up and down the 
path which connected the lawn with the kitchen 
garden, deep in conversation ; the lilies and fox- 
gloves which bordered the paths were fully a 
head taller than Geoffrey, and made a fair set- 
ting for the little smocked figure under the white 
straw hat. The theme under discussion was the 
miracle of spring, and Geoffrey questioned Polly 
thus : " Polly, do you know how the flowers come 
up every spring, and what makes them grow ? " 
Polly's eyes glittered with a sudden inspiration, 
" I guesses it's the dead people as 'as that ere 
job, an' they pushes an' a-pushes of 'em up till 
they fair starts growin' of theirselves." AH this 
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was as Greek to Geoffrey, but even whilst listen- 
ing for Polly's answer he was thinking of some- 
thing else. Then came this strange question : 
"Polly, do you think the angels sang when you 
were born ; do you, Polly ? " Polly could not truth- 
fully say that she supposed they did, and preferred 
to leave it an open question, having, at the same 
time, a very vivid remembrance of the usual 
manner of welcoming new babies in Parker's 
Rents. Once more the clear voice piped out yet 
another question, this time one to which Polly 
could give an immediate answer. " Do you love 
my mother very much ? " " Yus," was the fervent 
response, "it mikes me swimey a-thinkin' 'ow I 
loves 'er; I could 'ug 'er till I bust, I could." 

Then a summons came for her to the house, and 
after she had gone, Geoffrey wandered up and 
down, repeating to himself, in his refined baby 
tones, " * I could 'ug 'er till I bust,' she said ; that 
must mean she loves her a great deal, I suppose," 
and that night when saying his prayers he added, 
to his mother's amazement, " Help me to love 
mother, too, till I bust." She quickly grasped the 
situation though, and explained to him what Polly 
really meant ; and the most fastidious of parents 
need not suppose that Geoffrey's vocabulary that 
day was one whit stained, the only result of the 
conversation being that his world was the richer 
for knowing that Polly shared his great love for his 
mother, and it drew the two very near together. 
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Polly had unfolded into girlhood almost invisibly, 
and the slum child of the past had now apparently 
but a frail link with the well-grown, womanly- 
looking girl of that summer. The matron of the 
Training Home viewed her success with evident 
delight, and Mrs. Williams never tired of telling 
her of Polly's many improved ways. 

It was at the end of the summer that the head 
nurse was taken ill, and had to be summarily re- 
moved one day to the cottage hospital at the end 
of the village ; and until it could be known how 
serious her illness was, Polly was established in 
the nursery in sole charge. Mrs. Williams seldom 
left it for long together, but at the same time felt 
surer of Polly and her influence every day. 

It was the custom of dwellers in the Rents to 
rise to emergencies, and pluck was one of Polly's 
strongest traits. Much of the nursery work was 
new to her, but she took to it as a duck to water, 
and the children were happy in her care. Usually 
Mrs. Williams herself superintended the evening 
bath and prayers, but occasionally even this fell to 
Polly's share. The baby was quickly and deftly 
dispatched, but if the truth be told, she lingered 
over Geoffrey's untyings and unlacings longer than 
need have been, and no mother could have gazed 
more lovingly over the little white figure in its bath 
than did Polly over Geoffrey. She would comb 
out his hair as gently as the old nurse, and then 
when the nightgown was on, and the child lying 
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peacefully in the crib, she would sigh to do it all 
over again. Coming in softly one night, Mrs. 
Williams was astonished to see Polly kneeling 
beside Geoffrey's bed, with her head buried in her 
hands. One less careful than she was might have 
roused the girl, and sent her about her duties ; as 
it was, she crept quietly away, thanking God that 
her little son had been the chosen means of winning 
for Polly Ryan her true womanhood. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Bank Holiday in Parker's Rents 

** Within the crowded streets we see 

Our sins of youth : 
Our pale ideals pass silently 
And look on us and seem to sigh, 
' How vast the change, O souls that have 

Betrayed the Truth 1 ' " 

IN Parker's Rents things had been getting steadi- 
ly worse and worse for the past four years. 
Families had come and gone, and the new ones 
were less respectable than the old. The houses, 
too, were in a terrible state of repair, and why the 
sanitary inspector did not condemn them as unfit 
to live in was an unfathomable mystery. 

The work problem for the men was blacker than 
ever. Odd jobs were few and far between. The 
more respectable of the dwellers in the Rents had 
gone over the water, or elsewhere, in sheer despair, 
and those who remained behind sank lower and 
lower in the social scale. 

Mrs. Ryan had at last yielded to temptation and 
had taken to drinking with her husband. The poor 
soul had struggled with splendid energy to keep the 
wolf from the door, but had given in at last. The 

161 
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children were in rags ; two had died that winter, 
Mignonetta Trilby and the cripple, Victoria, in 
each case a merciful release. There were plenty 
left, in all truth — too many, when the daily problem 
of feeding them had to be faced ; but the motherly 
instinct, always one of Mrs. Ryan's strongest 
points, died when her arms were left empty. 
Many of the neighbours voted the baby's death 
a good thing, for she had never 
had strength even to stand alone, 
and was always ailing ; but 
Mrs. Ryan grieved over its loss 
far more than she had sorrowed 
for Nan in the old days, and 
refused to be comforted. In 
despair she had once taken more 
than was good for her, and then 
in shame she gave way, and in 
the course of a few weeks be- 
came one of the most notorious 
woman drunkards that even the 
Rents had ever produced. The children were all 
growing up, and adapted themselves to the new 
reign of terror with pitiful carelessness. 

Chris and Sally were by far the most interesting 
of them all, and were still inseparables. Sally had 
grown, as Dan had said, the very " spit of Polly," 
and Polly at her wildest was not Sally's equal. 
Wild as she had been, Sally was worse ; there was 
no Nan to touch her in the way the Polly of old 
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could be moved to better things. Moreover, Polly 
had had a very different home-life to the one Sally 
was now living. Many a night the twins had slept 
out, and two more completely hardened street 
arabs could not have been found in London. 

Some of the other children came into less inti- 
mate contact with the mother and were better off ; 
Louisa Maude was in Sister Katherine's safe keep- 
ing, having developed quite 
suddenly a cough very much 
as Nan had done, and it had 
not been difficult to win Mrs. 
Ryan's consent to lending the 
child to see what a year out 
of town would do for her. 
" Lor bless yer," she hic- 
cupped, when her consent 
had been asked, "tike 'er, 
an' keep *er fer all I cares ; 
I ain't sich a silly swine as not ter see wot's wot 
better 'n that ; she ain't sich a bloomin' hangel as yer 
might serpose, an' I'd giv up the ole lot of 'em ef 
any one 'ud tike 'em ; blimey, ain't it 'ot. Clothes! 
I ain't got no clothes fer 'er ; darn it, I ain't a farden 
ter my nime. Wot yer tike me fer, a lidy ? I ain't 
got a rag fer 'er, that's strite ; keep *er, an' blast me 
ef I warnts ter see 'er dial agin. Ye're a green un ter 
tike 'er, that's all I siy ; wish I may die ef this eat 
don't mike me barmy ; " and by way of getting 
cooler, Mrs. Ryan betook herself to her own par- 




WILD AS POLLY HAD BEEN, 
SALLY WAS WILDER. 
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ticular seat in the bar of the Rose and Thistle, 
where she gave as graphic a description of her 
interview with the " iidy," as her drunken condition 
allowed. 

It was the eve of Bank Holiday, which accounted 
for the unusual excitement in the neighbourhood 
of Parker's Rents. Few there were going to avail 
themselves of the cheap trains to the country or 
seaside, although the people at the Settlement, 
ever mindful for the children, were taking off a large 
party at eight o'clock on the holiday Monday, for 
a day in the country, thereby sparing them o ne 
memory the less of intoxicated parents. 

Sally had done as well as she could to turn out 
her family respectably. Both she and Chris had 
been invited, but they had declined the invitation, 
preferring to see the fun out in the court ; and hav- 
ing succeeded in a plan of their own, viz., to hide 
the two youngest — to whom no tickets had been 
given — under the seats in the van, knowing that 
once outside London the workers would not dare 
to send two tiny boys home alone, they joined 
in the final cheer as the vans drove off, and con- 
scious of having done well by their own flesh and 
blood, turned homewards, ready for any mischief 
the day might hold in store. 

They had not long to wait. Mrs. Ryan, in the 
usual morning gown of the slums, a petticoat and no 
bodice, was giving forth her views upon district 
visitors to a neighbour opposite, also in correct slum 
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attire. The neighbour was interested and flattered 
by Mrs. Ryan's attention, being a new-comer to 
the Rents ; in the meantime her two small children 
wallowed in the gutter, each clad in one solitary 
garment. 

"Wot I siy is this," continued Mrs. Ryan in sten- 
torian tones, grasping the window ledge and pound- 
ing it with her fat fist as she warmed to her subject, 
" wot I siy is this 'ere : Wot's any bloomin' fool 
want a-comin' roun' 'ere askin' this an' that till I'm 
that swimey I carn't mike 'ead nor tile o' their 
rubbish ? It's a vote they warnts, yer can bet yer 
boots that's wot it is, an' I tells 'em so too. Ain't I 
a free subjick ; who siys I ain't ? " 

" Shut up, yer two ole fools," growled Mr. Ryan 
from the bed, " go an' 'ave it out fair ef yer's a mind 
to, only stop yer jawrin' wen I warnts ter sleep," 
and he turned over and was soon snoring 
heavily. 

"That's 'ees little wiy," chuckled Mrs. Ryan. 
" Like all the men'; they carn't do wifout us womin 
long, but they never siys a word fer us, do they 
now ? " 

The neighbour having applauded this original 
remark to the echo, Mrs. Ryan continued, " Wot's 
the good in tryin' fer anythink wile things is like 
they is? there ain't no bloomin' work an' there's no 
pye an' wer are yer ? " It was indeed " wer are 
yer," in this case, for her better half, infuriated at 
her voice persistently disturbing his dreams, rose 
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up in bed and flung all the garments he could 
conveniently reach at her devoted head, which 
caused her to bang down the window, swearing 
madly the while " that she'd be even with 'im yit, 
the snorin' 'og ! " 

A sunnier Bank Holiday had surely never 
dawned : for those who could spend it in the country 
an ideal day, but not for those who had to spend it 
in the slums. 

In Parker's Rents the customary way of keeping 
these festivals seldom varies. In the morning 
nearly every one sleeps till forenoon, then an At 
Home is held, of a very informal nature, on favourite 
doorsteps, time-honoured jokes, reeking of vulgar- 
ity, are bandied from mouth to mouth, and then 
follows a heavy meal, for meat is the universal 
delicacy on a Bank Holiday. " Three penn'orth of 
block ornyments," is the general order, this being 
the name given in such neighbourhoods to the odds 
and ends of meat, always to be seen in a great heap 
on the butchers* stalls. When and how the meal 
is cooked is always a mystery to an outsider, for 
the women seem rarely off their doorsteps. At the 
hour of two there is a sudden clearance, the streets 
are emptied, and nearly every family gathers round 
the festive board. 

After the meal, the men lie about and smoke vile 
tobacco, and about tea-time the noise commences. 
With the sunset — always specially beautiful as it 
catches the angles of those odd little riverside 
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houses like the Rents, accentuating everything 
beautiful, toning down the greyness — the low 
rumble is heard, the outward and visible sign that 
the essential part of the Bank Holiday has begun. 
Old foes jostle one another, the women remember 
old rivalries, and as the sun dips lower and lower 
behind the houses, leaving everything warm and red, 
and exquisitely beautiful, shouting and yelling rend 
the air, till the children cower down in the shadows, 
and hold hands tightly in a common fear, while the 
men and women, like infuriated animals, drink more 
and more, curse friend and foe alike, and parade 
the streets, rolling from side to side in drunken 
madness. 

In the midst of just such a scene as this the chil- 
dren from the country suddenly appeared, their 
arms full of flowers and grasses, and their faces more 
childlike than when they left in the morning. But 
what can the memory of one happy day do in 
such a place as the Rents ? If they go indoors 
they know they cannot sleep, so they join the 
others round the lamp-posts and on the kerb, 
and retail bits of the day's adventures, stopping 
now and again to join, with their shrill voices, in 
some low street song with its vile double mean- 
ing. 

Windows are broken, blows fall thick and fast, 
the little children huddle tighter together, and the 
bigger ones join in as much as they dare, and at 
last comes midnight. Then the children, fearful 
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and trembling, seek out their parents, and guide 
them home as best they can. 
It is then that workers in the slums are tempted 

to feel quite alone. 



CHAPTER XV 

The Robbery 

" A childhood without loving care, without guidance, passed in 
the midst of immoral surroundings ; a youth lived among drunkards, 
thieves, and liars — how much of the original material will have been 
developed? — ^as good as none. And the gifts of nature will pro- 
bably become a perilous weapon in the hands of a scoundrel." 

POLLY had been at The Cedars for two years, 
and had well repaid the confidence Mrs. 
Williams had placed in her. 

She was upper housemaid now, and took great 
pride in herself and her position in the household. 
She had learned to move quietly, and to appreciate 
the refinement which met her at every turn. Geoffrey 
now went to school in the mornings, and when the 
nurse was busy Polly was only too eager to take 
or fetch him, and delighted to hear his merry 
accounts of what the " fellows " said and did. She 
had with difficulty been restrained from wreaking 
wrathful vengeance upon one of the said " fellows," 
aged eight, who had come off triumphant in a 
playground scrimmage, leaving his mark upon 
Geoffrey's forehead in the shape of an ugly bruise. 
Mrs. Williams, however, took Geoffrey off, and 
made him tell her the whole story before she 
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expressed any opinion, and left Polly to rage 
round the kitchen in a furious state. 

The truth was soon out, and Geoffrey, still sore 
at having lost the battle, told the tale in his own 
fearless way, standing erect upon the hearthrug in 
his mother's room, with shining eyes, and many a 
graphic gesticulation. "You see, mother, it was 
like' this : we were all out in the playground, and 
Jack said, * Let's have a tug-of-war, and you and I 
lead?' And I said, 'Jolly!' and the sneak went 
and started too soon, and I called out 'Cheat,' 
and he said he'd fight me, and we did a round. It 
didn't matter for me, mother, it was all the other 
boys on my side. I had to fight because he'd 
done them out of winning, don't you see, mother ? " 
And he lifted his brilliant eyes to his mother's 
face, who was struggling to look serious, and 
picturing inwardly her husband's keen relish of 
the whole affair. What she did say was that he 
did quite right to stick up for his side, that a 
captain must always do that, but impressed upon 
him that he must bear no personal ill-will to Jack. 

Like the soul of honour that he was, Geoffrey 
promised nothing lightly, and drummed for some 
time with his fingers upon the window-pane, with 
a thoughtful look on his face. Then the sunshine 
broke over it again, and springing to his mother's 
side — who had apparently been exceedingly busy 
with some papers the while — ^he shouted gleefully, 
" All right, mother. I don't care about licking him 
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to-morrow now, only" — with a mischievous side- 
glance up at her — " Tm jolly glad we had it out 
to-day." 

Polly was not so easily appeased. She ex- 
pressed her wish, in none too measured tones, 
that she*d "like ter see the little beast who'd 
dare ter touch that hangel wile she was by ; she 
reckoned she'd fetch 'im a crack side 'is 'ead as 
'e'd remember." And she continued to murmur 
various threats of vengeance as she went about her 
daily work so long as the bruise lasted. 

About a fortnight after the fight had occurred 
the quiet village was startled by a strange event. 

Dr. Williams was away from home for a few 
days ; this was no rare occurrence, for his pro- 
fession made great claims upon his time. The 
household had gone to bed as usual, and risen 
betimes next morning, when the cook knocked at 
Mrs. Williams' door, announcing, in stolid country 
fashion, "Please'm, Polly ain't in the house, and 
there's bin thieves broke in in the night, mum, for 

the silver's clean gone, and " Springing out 

of bed, Mrs. Williams cut short the tale of woe, and 
hastily beginning to dress, sent off for the village 
constable, who took fully an hour to arrive, his 
services having been in demand at a neighbouring 
pig-killing. 

Long before he appeared Mrs. Williams had 
quieted the scared household, viewed the night's 
wreckage, taken her breakfast, insisting upon the 
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others doing the same, and then awaited the 
constable's coming. This none too sharp-witted 
guardian of the peace scratched his head violently 
and mopped his heated forehead, and after looking 
in awe upon the empty silver-chest, delivered 
himself of his belief, " that it was a burglary, and 
no mistake." A telegram was despatched to the 
nearest town for a detective, another to Dr. 
Williams — who was home before mid-day — and 
the whole of the sickening business written down 
in black and white. A description of Polly was 
unwillingly given by Mrs. Williams, who, although 
firm in her belief in the girl, could not but admit 
that her running away looked like guilt 

Weeks passed by and the village once more set- 
tled down to its normal condition. Not a clue 
to the robbery could be found, and not a word 
came from Polly, until at length even Mrs. Williams 
was forced to believe that the girl must have had 
some guilty share in it. 

Geoffrey sorrowed bitterly for her, and refused 
to be comforted ; and at length, seeing how the 
strain told upon both his wife and child, Dr. 
Williams packed them off, with the nurse and 
baby, to the seaside, there to await the progress of 
events. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Williams could 
trust herself to speak of Polly. She had a vague 
feeling that her childhood in Parker's Rents was 
to blame for it," and in her heart of hearts would 
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have given much, as the time passed by, to have 
been able to prove Polly's innocence to the chatter- 
ing world. 

* :|c * He * ' 

Dan had never got out of the clutches of 
Gentleman Joe. That gentleman was no fool, 
and had not watched Dan's growth from boyhood 
to youth for nothing. He saw but too well that 
the boy was cleverness itself, and, since truth must 
be told, Dan fulfilled his wildest dreams. Since 
Polly had left the Rents, he had drifted, slowly, 
but too surely, into the ways and habits of his new 
set. They were too wise to attempt to force his 
hand, and left him a great deal of spare time ; and 
this being, as they knew, exactly what the boy did 
not want, they won him to their evil ways almost 
unconsciously. He was very " gamey," and full of 
clever resources, entering heart and soul into the 
daredevilry of any scheme, and often saved them 
from failure by his shrewdness. Occasionally he 
had been "nabbed" red-handed, and brought up 
before the "beak," but was accounted lucky in 
such encounters, having never had a long im- 
prisonment. 

Dan had changed very much ; he had grown 
very morose and dull, save when his spirits were 
temporarily raised by a specially difficult " clink." 
He missed Polly sorely, but he felt so degraded 
that he had long since ceased to make inquiries for 
her. He cared very little for local festivities; 
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most of his spare time was spent in loafing round 
the public-houses and wharfsides, and he seldom, if 
ever, was found near Parker's Rents. 

The set which bowed the knee to Gentleman 
Joe was a mixed one. Men of all ages and of all 
appearances were fellows of this strange brother- 
hood. They took no vows, they exacted none ; yet 
the society was as secret and loyal as the grave. 
It is always thus in the slums ; those who dwell 
there have their own Ten Commandments, and 
the youngest child is taught the meaning of the 
chief of them — " Strike me dead ef Til sneak." 

Gentleman Joe and his party had been excep- 
tionally successful that summer, and, so far, had 
had an unbroken run of luck ; and their leader was 
fired to prowl around fresh fields and pastures new. 
It was in one of these prowls that he lighted 
upon the village in which Polly was in service. 
The resolution to " do a break " there was con- 
firmed by a discovery that several rich people lived 
in the neighbourhood who came up to town daily. 
Accordingly he laid his plans, and Dan was the 
last one to hear the details, which concluded as 
follows : — 

"Doctor's 'ouse, all 'ens, ef the ole cock's a- 
dookin' it in town. Beezely eezy ter git in, winders 
everywheres, three skivveys ter keep quiet, an' 
then the bloomin' thing's done. Meet me" there a' 
twelve ter-night, see, me darlints ! an' a good ole 
swig all roun* ef the gime piys. Dan, yer come on 
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'long o* me, me beauty ; there's a speshul plice fer 

yer in this yer little bit o' pliy, so buck up an* 

come on." 

How the plan succeeded has been already told ; 

but a link was missing in the story of the robbery. 
* * « * « 

Geoffrey had been worried with a troublesome 
cough for some time past, and the child had been 
a great anxiety to his parents, and to Polly, who 
suffered keenly as she took many a precaution on 
his behalf. On this particular night Mrs. Williams 
had very reluctantly to go out, and calling Polly 
to her, bade her take special care of Geoffrey, who 
had been at home from school all the week with odd 
pains in his head and a constant cough. There 
was little need to urge Polly to do this ; the girl's 
earnest " Yes, mum ; Til do every think sime as yer 
would yerself," went straight to her heart, and she 
left as happily as she could under the circum- 
stances. 

Polly put the baby to bed earlier than usual, to 
that young person's huge resentment, and then 
called Geoffrey, who, as always, when not quite 
himself, was strangely obedient. 

" Polly, my head does ache so," he announced 
pathetically, leaning it upon his tiny hands. 

" Doose it ? Let Polly stroke it fer yer. There ! 
ain't that nice now ? " she asked, as she gathered 
the child in his long night-gown in her arms, and 
sat down in the big nursery chair. 
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" Polly, there's something in my head that goes 
buzz-buzz all day long. What do you think it 
is ? " he asked. 

" Well, I'm blowed ef I knows zackly ; but yer 
farther '11 sure ter know wen 'e comes 'ome." 
Silence for a few minutes, only the low rumble 

of the rocking- 
chair as Polly 
rocked the child 
gently to and fro. 
Then the refined 
little voice ques- 
tioned once more : 
"We're friends, 
aren't we, Polly, 
you and I ? " add- 
ing thoughtfully 
a few seconds 
later, " It's very 
nice to own a 
friend." 

How long she 
sat with Geoffrey 
in her arms she could not tell. Never had the 
child seemed so dear to her, and she almost blessed 
the circumstances which had called Mrs. Williams 
from home. Geoffrey clung to her, not wishing to 
be put to bed, and she was not sorry. Wrapping a 
blanket round him, she petted him — and when 
Polly was gentle, as no one knew better than he 




SHE SAT WITH GEOFFREY IN HER ARMS. 
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did, she was gentleness itself. She never knew 
how truly happy she was till that night ; and 
when Geoffrey announced his wish to be put into 
bed, and kissed her good-night again and again, 
she could have wept for joy. It seemed as if the 
child could not make enough of her, and his last 
sleepy words were, " Dear, dear Polly, you'll stay 
with me always, won't you ? " And her unhesita* 
ting answer as she tucked him in was, " Yus ! that 
I will, fcr certain." 

Mrs. Williams coming in soon afterwards was 
delighted to find the child peacefully sleeping, and 
then went to her room for the night. 

In vain did Polly turn from side to side; it 
seemed as if sleep would never come. Sheer 
happiness kept her wide awake ; but at last she 
fell off and slept soundly. She awoke suddenly, 
thinking she heard footsteps in the room ; but 
starting up in bed, she saw that it was empty. 
Once more she fancied she heard definite sounds, 
and at last distinguished the fall of muffled foot* 
steps on the lawn outside. All was silence again ; 
then she distinctly heard low voices. Still the 
truth did not dawn upon her, till the almost for- 
gotten " Chi-ike," in a hoarse whisper, beneath her 
very window, made her start with a gasp, and a 

chokyig sensation in her throat. Could it be ? 

Yes. As she listened she felt sure what was 
happening ; there was a dim light in the hall, and 
as she rushed downstairs to give the alarm, she 
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had caught, over the banisters, a glimpse of the 
face of one of the burglars. 

It was Dan ! Dan grown up ; but the same 
Dan still. He thought he heard some one moving 
upstairs, and had told the others. For a minute 
she stood there, fighting the hardest battle of her 
life ; then the old slum instinct to save him at the 
expense of herself swept over her like a flood. 

"Sneak on Dan? Never!" And Polly's face 
grew hard and fierce at the very thought. 

She could hear the burglars discussing, in 
smothered whispers, whether their fears were 
groundless, in the hall below. Should she make 
herself known to Dan ? All the old love for him 
came back as she stood there. Then her mind 
was made up. Quick as thought she had drawn 
up the blind at the staircase window and lit a 
candle. The warning was sufficient ; in five 
minutes the burglary was a thing of the past, and 
Polly Ryan was sobbing behind her clenched fists 
by Geoffrey's bed. The future left her but one 
course— if she stayed till the morning she would 
have to " nark " against Dan, and that Polly would 
never do ; and to lie to Mrs. Williams was un- 
thinkable. She must go back to the slums ; she 
belonged to them in spite of all, and she must go 
at once. 

It was characteristic of Polly that she never 
tried to evade the hardness of the sentence she 
bad thus brought upon herself. And that she 
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could have evaded it she knew but too well ; but 
no, her mind was made up. She must choose 
between the two claims, and if it came to that, she 
knew she must side with Dan. 

One last look at Geoffrey, and the scissors being 
on the table near, it was but the work of a minute 
to cut off a tiny lock of hair. Then goodbye to 
the child whose influence had done more for her 
than he could ever know, a hasty rush to her own 
room, climbing the stairs stealthily and noiselessly, 
a hurried dressing in the simplest of her simple 
clothes, leaving everything behind save the earn- 
ings she had hoarded in a tiny money-box. Then, 
creeping downstairs with a wild sob at her heart, 
Polly Ryan left The Cedars, murmuring to herself 
as she passed Mrs. Williams' door, " O Lord, tike 
care of 'em all ; it's orful 'ard, but I've got ter go." 



CHAPTER XVI 
Back to the Slums 

"Did we not always know, O brooding heart, 
This world, for hands that strive and fail, no place? 
The game's chance goes against us; but with face 
All unafraid and firm, let us depart, 

O heavy heart ! " 

AS Polly closed the gate of The Cedars softly 
. she heard the church clock strike two. Not 
daring to pause till she had left the village a good 
mile behind, she hurried on, till, reaching the cross- 
roads, she sat down by the roadside to make her 
plans. She felt that there was no time to be lost ; 
already, for all she knew, the villagers might be 
in pursuit of the robbers. She smiled as she 
wondered which of them could ever hope to catch 
Dan, but her smile quickly faded as she remembered 
all that she was leaving. She pictured Geoffrey 
sitting up in his cot in an hour or two's time 
calling for her, and his amazement at her non- 
appearance. Her conscience smote her heavily, 
too, for the blow her flight would be certain to 
give Mrs. Williams. Yet, in spite of the bitterness 
of her sorrow, there was the inner feeling of not 
having "narked" on Dan which comforted her. 

170 
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What was she to do now ? The savings which 
she had brought with her amounted to exactly 
three pounds ten shillings and twopence. Should 
she go back to the Rents? Something told her 
that Mrs. Williams would think of that too, and 
doubtless would telegraph to her mother directly 
she was missed. No ; .she must get back to London, 
and take a room till the whole thing had blown 
over. Meanwhile she must get work, and pa- 
tiently wait the course of events. She might 
come across Dan some day, and her eyes filled 
with tears at the thought ; if not, she would have 
the feeling that she had never done him an ill turn 
wilfully, nor had she deceived Mrs. Williams by 
remaining on to withhold the only clue to the 
robbery by silence. 

It never occurred to her that there was a third 
course open even now. Many might think it 
strange that her devotion to Mrs. Williams and 
Geoffrey would not suggest to her mind that in 
complete confession might lie the removal of the 
trouble. No one at The Cedars, or in the village, 
knew of Dan's existence, so that in all probability 
Polly's evidence would have been of little use, and 
the dire distress caused by her sudden departure 
might have been averted. But this view of the 
matter, even had it occurred to her, would have 
been counted by her as " not square." She knew 
well enough that there was no mistake, that it was 
Dan himself whom she had seen by the light in 
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the hall, and her ready wit supplied many a detail 
in imagination. Again, much as she loved Geoffrey 
and her life at The Cedars, the very idea of any 
deception was distasteful to her. Polly would not 
have deceived Mrs. Williams for anything, and she 
was far too proud to have shielded herself behind 
her past two years' " good character," as it is termed. 
As it was, she knew perfectly well what she was 
doing, and her choice was made deliberately and 
unhesitatingly. 

She reached the next village before seven o'clock, 
and found that a train left for London in half an 
hour. Having bought her ticket, she sat down on 
the station platform and waited. It was a glorious 
September morning ; the sunlight stole through the 
trees, and an indescribable air of freshness pervaded 
everything. Polly drank in the beauty, and 
wondered what London would feel like after the 
open country. 

Suddenly the door of the stationmaster's cottage 
was thrown open, and his kindly-faced wife stared 
up and down the road, looking with country curi- 
osity at Polly's solitary figure at the end of the 
platform. Then, still with the door wide open, she 
prepared the morning meal. Two children, in spot- 
less white aprons, danced out of the cottage, and 
raced in the sunshine up and down the path to the 
gate. 

Polly watched it all from her seat, feeling that it 
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might be long before she was in the country again. 
Then a cry from one of the children brought her 
to her feet, and in a moment she was bending over 
the little one, who had slipped down, and was kissing 
her with a choking sensation in her throat as she 
thought of Geoffrey. The mother was grateful for 
the stranger's help, and gave her thanks a practical 
turn, inviting Polly to share their meal, assuring 
her that she would not miss the train by so 
doing. 

Polly was grateful for the kindly tone of her 
voice, and accepted the invitation with real plea« 
sure, and it was not till her hostess began question- 
ing in her gossipy kind of way as to her early 
errand, that she wondered if it had been unwise to 
accept so readily. The train, happily, was signal- 
led at this moment, and after a hasty farewell to 
these new friends, Polly took a corner seat in a 
third-class carriage, and waving a last farewell to 
the kindly group on the garden path, settled down 
to face the future. 

It was not a very long journey, and before nine 
o'clock she was once more back in grimy London, 
and her mind was fully made up as to the course 
she meant to pursue. 

Knowing as she did the task before her, Polly 
prepared for it in the best possible way, by entering 
a coffee-shop and ordering a meal. The girl 
behind the counter stared open-mouthed, for she 
mystified hen Polly's accent was a perfectly 
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familiar one, but the neat dress and healthy com- 
plexion were very different from those of most of 
her customers. There was a distinct cut above the 
factory hand about this girl, and the shop girl's 
curiosity was aroused. Polly was not in a mood 
for talking, however, and, having given her order 
in as few words as possible, sat down in the most 
remote corner of the shop. Presently the cup of 
coffee, "doorstep," and "bag o' mystery" were 
forthcoming, and having paid for the feast, thereby 
doing away with the need for any further attention 
on the part of the waitress, Polly turned to the 
meal. Somehow it revolted her, yet at the same 
time it recalled the old child-days, when she and 
Dan had flattened their noses against window 
panes, and smacked their lips at the thought of 
such delicacies. The "doorstep," or bread and 
butter, was not so palatable as it had been in days 
gone by, and the " bag o* mystery," or saveloy, had 
lost its charm. Instinctively Polly thought of the 
white nursery service at The Cedars, of Geoffrey's 
morning grace, of the creepers curling round the 
open window, and she almost choked. Yet, while 
she loathed the meal, she ate it mechanically, 
vaguely wondering how it would feel to be " real 
starved " again. 

Eleven o'clock struck in the church tower near, 
and Polly roused herself to think out her plans. She 
was not so very far from the Rents, and she felt des- 
perately inclined to rush home, and see her mother 
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and the children, and hear from them where Dan 
was, if possible ; but thrusting the temptation away 
from her as unwise in every way, she began walking 
in the opposite direction, calling from time to time 
at places where she thought she might get employ- 
ment. Work is not easy to 
get at any time, and Polly 
walked for hours with no re- 
sult. 

As she turned a corner, sud- 
denly she found herself face to 
face with Ria Dennis, and 
before she could escape, her 
old enemy had recognised her, 
in spite of the changes the 
years had wrought. Ria had 
developed, just as any one 
knowing her childhood might 
have anticipated, into the most 
common of factory hands. Her 
voice was loud and harsh, her 
manner boisterous in the ex- 
treme, and her whole appear- 
ance that of the East-end fac- 
tory girl of the wildest type. 

She hailed Polly with evident delight, and the 
latter, not wishing to run any further risk of being 
recognised, drew her companion off to a fairly 
quiet spot, and then began to question her. Ria, 
always communicative, was even more so than 
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ever ; doubtless Polly's neat appeaf ance made her 
feel it would be worth while to stick to her while 
she could, for Ria had not changed one bit. 

" Well, 'ow did yer git on down the country ? " 
she asked. 

" Oh, splendid ; I liked it all right." 

"Wot yer bin an* upset yerself fer then a- 
trapesin' back?" 

" Got the bloomin' 'ump all along o' nuthink but 
green fields an' never a soul ter speak to, as yer 
might siy ! " 

" Thort yer was upset wen I see'd yer. Wot's 
yer gime now, then ? " 

" No more country yit awhile, but a bit o' town 
fer the likes o' me," retorted Polly. 

" Lummy ! Well, tain't all beer an' skittles 'ere ; 
yer's got ter watch yer charnse, an' others gits the 
plice ef yer don't keep the tile of yer eye open, 
Wot'll yer go fer — pickles or jam ?' 

Most of Ria's boon companions were either in 
jam or pickle factories, but Polly did not intend 
going to the old haunts unless obliged to do so. 

" I want ter know wot you've bin up to, Ria, all 
this time, eh ? " 

"Me? Oh, I've 'ad my fling; ain't Hvin' at 
'ome now, won't 'av me, ain't respecktable " — this 
with a knowing wink at Polly — " got inter a bit of 
a scrape larst Chris'mas,' an 'ad ter git out o'« the 
Rents afore the people at the Settlement spotted 
me. No bloomin' 'ome fer me, thank yer kindly ; 
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an' mother, she flared up sky 'igh, as ef she'd never 
done nuthink, an' pliyed up pious, an' I did the 
bunk ; an' now I never sees 'em w'en I passes 'em, 
don't yer know ; an' I've got a room ter meeself, 
where no one carn't interfere nor nuthink, an' it's a 
jolly sight better, I kin tell yer." 

Polly was relieved to find that Ria had left the 
Rents, and, in between the pauses of the tale, was 
debating in her mind whether she would take Ria 
into her confidence, and ask if she could share her 
room till she found work. Finally she determined 
she would, and her offer was accepted with evident 
delight. 

" Garn, yer ole silly ! Yer can go shares in the 
bed right awiy ; yer must find yer own grub an' 
hextrys, an' blow me tight ef I'll let on wer yer 
is ter arty one, not ef they mikes it worth me while 
or anythink." 

Ria had only time to give Polly the address of 
her new abode, and hastily appoint a meeting-place 
in the evening, before hurrying away to the factory. 
For awhile Polly considered her position, and a 
change came over her face. She looked quiet and 
very subdued, wondering what the future held in 
store for her. She knew Ria was right ; the life of 
a factory girl was not a pleasant one, but Polly 
had not made up her mind for nothing, and, pull- 
ing herself together, trudged the streets again to 
look for a job. But it was of no use ; and the girl 
felt, as she had felt scores of time as a little child| 

M 
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that there was no room for her anywhere. She 
came back and sat down on the iron seat in St 
Paul's Churchyard, and listlessly watched the 
passers by, enduring the first bitter pangs of 
London loneliness. Some children, feeding the 
pigeons in the enclosure, reminded her of Greoffrey, 
and sad as she was at the thought of the child, the 
very thinking about him brought its own relief. 
Polly was always fond of colour, having quite an 
artist's love of the beautiful, and as she watched 
the pigeons whirling and circling overhead, and 
caught sight of the gilt cross at the top of the 
dome glittering in the sunlight, the beauty of the 
scene brought its own peace. 

For the first time she noticed the people passing 
in and out of the cathedral doors, and, feeling that 
she would be glad to escape from being further 
recognised, walked in to find herself just in time for 
evensong. Once inside the vast cathedral, the very 
best in Polly was stirred to its depths. At rare 
times like these she seemed very like Nan, and her 
thoughts flew backwards to the little child-sister 
who had died. In a flash she seemed to see Nan 
sitting by the river, and heard again in imagination 
the hacking cough. 

Her reveries were disturbed by the rich tones 
of the organ, and her heart seemed almost to 
stand still. People were taking their seats, and 
she slipped into a chair by a pillar, and remained 
almost unseen by other worshippers, for which she 
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was very glad. The exquisite music stole about 
the building, and ended in a triumphant crash 
as the clergy and choir passed to their places. 
The evening was closing in, and the sunlight was 
fading visibly as twilight fell and the shadows 
deepened. A tiny choir boy reminded Polly of 
Geoffrey, and her tears fell fast as the exquisite 
boy-voices rose and fell in the anthem, now rising 
in a burst of triumphant melody, and again falling 
almost to the whisper of a prayer. The usual 
prayers followed, but for Polly the real message 
came when choir and congregation joined in the 
evening hymn. She utterly broke down then, and 
the tears fell fast as she knelt in her corner by the 
pillar. Memories crowded thick and fast upon her, 
the old days before Nan died, the prayers at the 
Servants* Home, the sweet church, and the country 
boys' voices in the village choir, the same church 
later, with Geoffrey, standing by his mother, holding 
an immense hymn-book, and singing in his clear 
childish treble the very words to which she was 
listening now — these memories, and a host of 
others, were tugging at her heart-strings, and more 
than once she was in danger of losing her self- 
control. 

The service was soon ended, and the congre- 
gation rose to depart ; but Polly sat on, thinking 
of the past, the present, the future, till the old 
verger made a pointed pause in his rounds, as if to 
remind her that she was the last one left in the 
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building. She started to her feet with a half-startled 
exclamation that touched the old man's kindly 
heart, and he hastened to assure her that he 
wouldn't be locking up for a few minutes yet She 
thanked him rather abruptly, and he passed on. 
Pressing her lips firmly together, with the old 
determined look on her face, she stalked down the 
aisle, and passed out into the yard. 

Crowds surged to and fro, the roar of the street 
traffic seemed almost unbearable, and she was just 
about to hurry as fast as she could to the appointed 
meeting-place with Ria, when she came to a sudden 
standstill, having recognised a blind beggar, who 
was feeling his way along by tapping on the pave- 
ment. It was the old man from the Rents, and 
the sight of him brought back those long ago days 
when she and Dan were wont to wake the echoes 
with their endless jokes and mischief. Instinctively 
she went to his t^ssistance as he reached the edge 
of the pavement, and, taking hold of his arm, helped 
him across the road. 

He thanked her in the old rough way, but, striking 
his foot against the kerb, swore at her in the familiar 
■language of Parker's Rents ; then, with marvellous 
instinct, made off in the direction of that quarter. 
Polly watched him with a hungry look in her eyes, 
and with difficulty refrained from making herself 
known to him. That she had come back to her 
own people she knew but too well ; the invisible 
cords of her childhood were drawing her into the 
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old ways ; she had been living a kind of ticket-of- 
leave existence these last few years, and now was 
back once more in the prison world of the slums. 

She was not conscious of the struggle these years 
had meant. She was quick to be grateful for the 
kindness they had held for her, and they had held 
a great deal. Much of the training had been dis- 
tasteful to her, but she knew that physically she 
was much stronger, and " 'twas rare kind of 'em all 
ter act by me as they did, fer I wer a proper 
'andful." 

It was with very mixed feelings that Polly Ryan 
reluctantly closed that day's chapter of her life. 
Although she did not know it, she was at the cross 
roads, and Geoffrey, who might have been her 
guiding star, had passed out of her life for even 
No one had ever influenced her as he had done, 
and in her worst moments, as well ^ as in her best^ 
she would have done well to have had the memory 
constantly before her of the little child whose purity 
and trustfulness had weakened the hold of the slum 
chains upon her day by day* 



CHAPTER XVII 
Behind the Scenes 

" As I came through the desert, thus It was 
As I came through the desert." 

RIA was evidently greatly impressed with 
Polly's appearance, and delighted at the 
prospect of sharing household responsibilities. The 
awkward, uncouth child had developed into a very 
questionable kind of girl, and for meanness and 
jealousy it was hard to find her equal. " S'pose 
yer means ter trete me, since IVe took yer in ? " was 
her first announcement, and good-natured Polly 
answered, "Course, Ria, Til giv yer a good 'ot 
supper, that I will ; yer tike the lead an' show us 
wer* tis." Nothing loth, Ria led the way through 
many a street, till she stopped before a very low- 
class eating-house. Boldly pushing open the door, 
she ordered the meal in loud tones, returning in 
true slum fashion the advances of some of the men 
who were lolling over the dirty tables. " Shall us 
'av it 'ere, or tike it 'ome ? " she asked, turning to 
Polly, who answered unhesitatingly, " Oh 1 let's git 
on 'ome, Ria, I'm fit ter drop." 

Once again Ria took the lead, dipping her filthy 

18S 
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forefinger into the parcel at frequent intervals, and 
licking it audibly with great satisfaction. They 
were in a main thoroughfare ^ain, and the rush of 
the street passengers, and countless vehicles, be- 
wildered Polly, although it fascinated 
her, as it had always done. Suddenly 
Ria turned under a low archway, and 
biddii^ Polly be careful, picked her 
way skilfully over several babies, in 
various stages of dress and undress, 
who were playing about apparently 
unminded. As her eyes got used to 
the darkness, however, Polly saw 
some other children lurking in the 
shadows, and felt less anxiety about 
the neglected babies in consequence. 
- The tunnel -passage connected the 
main street with a narrow court It 
was a washing-day, and clothes-lines 
were slung from window to window 
across the road. The two dipped 
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under the wet garments, and at length clothks-lin«s slung 
Ria announced that " they was "ome." ^**'" """^" ™ 



'"Ome" proved to be a tiny back 
attic, but it was a great relief to Polly to be able to 
rest, after the strain of the day. She was glad to 
hear Ria surest that she should set out the sup< 
per, and she'd go and get the drink. Anything to 
be alone, was her one thought Ria arranged, her 
thick fringe before the cracked glass, and only 
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pausing to add, " Yer'll find everythink Under the 
bed as yer warnts," clattered down the rickety 
stairs in her high-heeled shoes, well pleased with 
the turn her luck had taken. 

Polly sat like a log for some minutes, then 
throwing back her head she said aloud, " Blest ef 
I'll let the blue devils git me under ; Tve chose it, 
an* it ain't no sense to worrit, an' 'ere goes fer a 
good tuck in." 

She crawled on all fours under the bed as Ria 
had directed, and unearthed strange things. A 
candlestick had a sausage wedged firmly in where 
the candle was meant to be, an old shoe was mixed 
up with the remains of a loaf, a cup and saucer 
bore the legend, " If you can't be aisy, be as aisy 
as you can," and further research on Polly's part 
proved that Ria had taken the motto to heart. She 
did what she could with the limited means at her 
disposal, but she could not but contrast the result 
with the white nursery service at The Cedars, and 
the plain but delicious food. 

Could it be but twenty- four hours since that 
evening meal ? It seemed months to the girl ; but 
feeling that to give way would be the inevitable 
result of thinking, she turned to the window, and, 
propping it open, leant her arms upon the sill and 
took stock of her new surroundings. The sky was 
the best part of her view, and being at the top of 
the house, she had a long sweep of it From her 
window at The Cedars she had looked out over 
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many miles of countryside, and never, till now, did 
she know how that wide stretch had appealed to 
her. Still, there is always something worth seeing, 
even from a slum window, and Polly was not blind 
to the colouring of the tiles, and the irregularities 
of the odd little court Every correct landscape 
has its river, and Polly's stream was the voices ot 
the children at play in the gutters, and she leant 
out to watch them, and smiled as their laughter 
was wafted up to her. 

Ria returned in due course, and was loud in her 
praises of the supper. " Lawks, Polly ! but yer 'av 
got a style wif yer," she remarked as they sat 
down. It was after midnight when they turned 
into bed. Slipping off their bodices, the two girls 
lay down in their petticoats, night-gowns being a 
rarity in such neighbourhoods. Ria was soon 
sleeping heavily, but Polly lay awake, making 
plans and wondering what the future held for 
her. 

During a press of work at a factory in the neigh- 
bourhood she obtained temporary employment, 
but it only lasted for six weeks, and again she 
had nothing to do. For several days she hunted 
in vain for work, and her spirits fell as her purse 
grew lighter. 

One dinner hour Ria came rushing to meet her, 
and announced that several of the factory hands 
were " docked," and that she, with some others, 
were going to try and get an engagement at a 
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theatre in the district, where they were bringing 
out a pantomime, and wanted girls for the ballet 
and as supers, and would she come too ? For a 
moment Polly hesitated ; then, despair getting the 
upper hand, she consented, and off they went to 
see the manager. 

Many were rejected, but both Polly and Ria 
were taken on, and the former felt the old feel- 
ing of triumph stealing over her, as she saw the 
evident pleasure her dancing had given to the 
manager. The days were now full of rehearsals, 
and the evenings of " larks," but in these Polly 
took but little share. She had been given one of 
the principal dancing parts, and this, although it 
meant more money, made a large demand upon 
her time, and in her heart she was glad to see less 
of Ria, for the two girls had but little in common. 
She paid the lion's share of the rent, and gave Ria 
no cause for any complaint, and this amply atoned 
to that selfish young person for the insignificant 
part she had to play. 

There was nothing unusual about the panto- 
mime. It was of the type most suited to a 
popular audience, and could lay claim to little 
originality, either in plot or presentation. It drew 
a crowded house every evening, and the manager 
was thoroughly satisfied. Ria figured as one of a 
group of villagers, and again later on as a man- 
servant ; both extremely insignificant parts. Polly, 
on the contrary, was one of the leading dancers. 
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and nightly the house applauded her beautiful 

steps. A score of little child dancers were more 

or less under her chai^, and she enjoyed looking 

after them more than ans^ing. One was in many 

ways like Nan, and Polly 

watched over her with . 

most motherly care. T 

children were mightily ii 

pressed by her notice of the 

and would have done an 

thing at her bidding. 
The manager soon s: 

that there was money 

Polly, and was amazed 

her cleverness. She was cc 

stantly taking him and t 

house by surprise, and 

her dancing was an un- 
qualified success. But \ 

she was very unhappy, 

and as the days went 
by the colour faded from 
her cheeks, and her eyes 
acquired Nan's appeal- 
ing look in their depths. 
The manager, seeing the change, took more notice 
of her, thinking that she was tired. The other 
girls became jealous, and dropped broad hints in 
the dressing-rooms about " favourites." Little did 
they know how perfectly indifferent Polly was to 
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all his attentions, and that she only endured them 
because she could not get other employment. 

The manager was a man of loose habits, and 
had no sense of honour. He was accustomed to 
pick and choose his favourites when and where he 
would, and when it dawned upon him that this 
new dancer was absolutely indifferent to his coarse 
attentions, it turned his mind from jest to earnest 
Poor Polly ! she grew to hate the man, who lost 
no opportunity of being as familiar as he dared. 
She was earning good money, and saving for the 
summer, when a little hoard might be needed. 

The season drew to an end, and there was great 
excitement behind the scenes because the manager 
had promised to take the entire company for a 
day's excursion to the seaside on the day after the 
last performance of the pantomime. Ria's delight 
knew no bounds ; Polly, on the contrary, made no 
show of interest at all, and never for one moment 
intended to go. None of the girls believed this, 
and a rumour went round that " Ryan was going 
down in a special with the boss." Polly sickened 
at their talk, and grew more silent and reserved. 

The last performance had been given to an un- 
usually crowded house. Polly had been recalled 
again and again, for she was very popular. Being 
tired, she had taken longer to undress and change 
than the others, who, full of the morrow's excur* 
sion, had hurried off. She felt giddy and tho- 
roughly worn out, and try as she would she could 
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not finish dressing. Stars danced before her eyes, 
and her hands shook. In the end she must have 
fainted with sheer bodily fatigue, and her heavy 
fall brought the manager to the dressing-room. 

How long she remained insensible she never 
knew, but it was not till two o'clock, in the grey of 
the chilly morning, that she was free to go. Half 
dazed still, Polly staggered out into the street. 
" Oh, the 'orrid brute ! " she cried, crouching 
against a lamp-post, " it ain't my blime ! there 
don't seem no charnse fer the likes o' me." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Dan's Reformation 

** Underneath all— individuals." 

THE robbery at The Cedars had never been 
traced, and the family had given up all hope 
of tracking the burglars. 

Polly had saved Dan, although at what price 
has been seen. He, poor fellow, in company with 
the cleverest of the gang, had been caught red- 
handed in a jewellery robbery but a fortnight later^ 
and the sentence of his companions had been a 
very severe one. In the prisoner's dock he had 
looked so youthful, compared to the hardened 
thieves in whose company he had been caught, 
that the judge had been merciful, and only sen- 
tenced him to two years* imprisonment 

Dan had done little else but think of Polly as 
the dreary days dragged by, and he vowed over 
and over again that, once again free, he would 
search till he found her. The two years passed 
slowly but surely, and his spirits rose as the time 
rolled by. At last the day came for his release, 
and he found himself free to begin his search. 

He made his way to the Rents, to find Mrs. 
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Ryan sober again and more like her old self, and 
most of the old neighbours gone. From Mrs. 
Ryan he heard of Polly's disappearance from Mrs. 
Williams', but the tale was so garbled with pieces 
invented and inferred, tilt it was small wonder that 
he never for one moment connected it in any 
way with the robbery in 
which he had played so 
important a part It was 
very evident that no clue 
to her whereabouts was to 
be had from her mother. 
Mr. Ryan had died, and 
his exit from Parker's Rents 
had not caused great grief 
to any one, least of all to 
those most concerned. Dan 
listened to Mrs. Ryan's re- 
miniscences of Polly, and 
led wondering what could 
have induced her to leave 
the country. Possibly, and 
tlie idea grew upon him, she 
had felt the restraint too pressing, and had sighed 
after the more unfettered life of the slums. In 
any case he must hunt till he found her. 

As he left the Rents he came upon Ria Dennis^ 
who for a brief space of time was on speaking 
terms with her family, and she greeted him with 
vulgar familiarity. From her he learnt that Polly 
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had been on the stage, and had never been seen 
since the pantomime had ended. Ria told him 
further that Polly had stayed out all night after 
the last performance, and meanly refrained from 
saying that in the early morning she had let her- 
self in without waking anybody, and had^ left the 
key and two sovereigns on the bed, together with 
a note to say that she had made up her mind to 
try another kind of life. 

Dan's heart sank at the tale; and yet it was 
something to know that Ria had seen Polly and 
had lived with her, although more than a year had 
gone by since then. Over a meal at the " cawfTee 
shop" Ria grew more communicative still, and 
expressed her conviction that the manager knew 
more of Polly's whereabouts than he ought to. 

Dan with difficulty kept back his wrath till he 
was alone, and then strode off to the wharfside, 
and paced up and down making his plans. He 
knew from Ria that the manager could not be 
seen till after Sunday, and the thought of waiting 
forty-eight hours was maddening to him. It was 
a bitter night, but he did not notice the weather. 
The wind blew, and later on the rain fell in 
torrents ; still he paced to and fro. All his old 
love for Polly seemed redoubled now that he knew 
she had come back to the old life. Surely she 
had meant to look for him ; he never doubted but 
that sheer accident had kept them apart How 
would she take the news of his imprisonment? 
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For a moment he looked grave ; then his face 
lighted up with a smile of relief as he remembered 
her vigorous championship in the old days of 
Parker's Rents. He found himself wondering 
whether she had changed much with the years. 
Her eyes would be the same, in any case, and Ria 
had said that she was fine and tall. 

It was close on midnight when Dan turned into 
the doss-house, and fell at once from sheer exhaus- 
tion into a long and heavy sleep. The next day 
he lounged round the old familiar haunts, and 
paid Mrs. Ryan another visit That good woman 
was quite her old self. Despair and ill-health 
had only driven her to the drink for a time. At 
heart she was the same as ever, and delighted to 
welcome Dan on quite the old lines. She had 
soon turned over a new leaf, so she informed him, 
not so much because of the " teetotal jawrings " at 
the Settlement, but because " she know'd w'en she 
know'd anythink that she was better wifout it, an' 
the pore kids too, only she'd felt so lonesome 
wifout the biby, an' Ryan 'ad never done no work 
ter speak of, an' so she'd gived way, but she'd 
pulled up afore she was nuthink more'n a pig, like 
some she could nime, as Dan could see ; an' ef 'e 
did come across Polly, 'e was ter tell 'er that she 
was ter come on 'ome an' settle down, an' 'er 
mother'd do fer any one as come arter 'er." All 
this, and much more in the same strain, Dan had 
to patiently listen to, and he was nothing loth, 
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for it all helped to pass the time till the next 
day. 

After many unsuccessful attempts he caught 
the manager, and demanded of him some informa- 
tion as to where Polly Ryan might be found. For 
answer, he was curtly told that he had neither 
seen nor heard of her for a year or more, and he 
supposed she was dead. With that he turned 
away, and Dan walked out into the street. Six 
months after but few would have recognized him. 
He had sunk to the very lowest depths in his 
utter despair, and, friendless and penniless, had 
again lost all sense of self-respect. 

About this time an incident occurred which 
proved to be a very important one in Dan's life. 
A child, wandering aimlessly across a crowded 
thoroughfare, was on the verge of being run over 
by a tram, when two people saw its imminent 
danger. One was a young barrister, whose whole 
heart was full of a great desire to help those who 
were weak and downtrodden, and who, in order to 
do this thoroughly, had gone into residence at the 
Settlement. The other was Dan, the jail-bird, for 
whom life, now that his quest was over, held 
nothing he counted of value, but whose love for 
little children was as great as ever. These two 
rushed forward at the same moment, from opposite 
sides of the road, to the help of the child, who, 
with uncertain, baby footsteps, was toddling to 
certain death. Dan reached the spot first, but 
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only in time to shout a warning to the driver, who 
did his best to pull up. 

The child had been knocked down, but not run 
over, and the young barrister and Dan carried 
him on an improvised stretcher to the former's 
rooms. The baby, who called himself Peter, was 
only stunned, and after an hour or two opened his 
eyes and sat up, looking first at one of his rescuers 
and then at the other, hesitating whether to 
laugh or cry. Dan, who was always at his best 
with children, soon turned the scale, and Peter was 
crowing with delight when his mother made her 
appearance, swearing terribly at the inconvenience 
of having to fetch the boy. "As ef I'd nuthink 
better ter do than trapse arter the likes o' 'im," 
she said, as she seized him and made for the door. 

Poor baby I He yelled all the way down the 
street ; and Dan's face grew set. He hated to see 
children ill-treated. Seeing this, his new acquaint- 
ance said, " Have you any of your own ? " Dan 
flushed to the roots of his hair. " No, I ain't, an' 
never shall 'ave now." 

There was a pitiful finality about that "now," 
which, gruffly as it had been said, went to the 
barrister's heart. 

" What is your work ? " he asked. 

Dan's answer was to rub his hand over his head, 
and then he said, " My crumpet was shaved till six 
months ago, an' yer knows wot that cut means, I 
reckon, guv'nor." 
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The other nodded, and then said, " What is your 
line now ? " 

Dan smiled meaningly. " My purfession's that 
o' 'elpin' meeself, guv'nor, see ? an' that don't alius 
piy, yer knows." 

The two talked on till each knew a good deal 
about the other. The barrister heard of the search 
for Polly, and the result. As he listened to Dan's 
story he felt very drawn to him, for there was 
something almost noble about his views on many 
things. The barrister pictured to himself the girl 
for whom Dan was mourning as a young factory 
hand, probably a member of some feather club, 
with the usual cheek and noisy manners of that 
set ; but the poor fellow's distress was so real that 
his own heart was touched with a feeling of warm 
interest. 

This was the beginning of a close friendship 
between the two. Dan was of immense service to 
the barrister, who was doing excellent research 
work of a social nature in the neighbourhood, and 
whose great wish was to help the men to rise 
above their surroundings. 

To Dan, this new interest meant salvation from 
hopelessness and its train of evils. Fresh hope 
sprang up in his heart. He grew to think that 
some mistake might have been made about Folly, 
and he began to take a vivid interest in the Settle- 
ment work. In his way he became a most devoted 
satellite of the young barrister's, and in a very 
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short time walked firmly, with head thrown back, 
clothed respectably, and daily his eyes acquired a 
brighter light in them as he fired to the new life. 

One of his new friend's many good deeds was to 
organize excursions for the children of the neigh- 
bourhood on Saturdays, and here Dan's services 
were simply invaluable. He never seemed to get 
tired, and was never at a loss for a game. Sister 
Katherine watched him, and was thankful for the 
change, and, as the' spring drew on, offered him a 
post at the holiday home as odd man, to drive the 
waggon, and cut the hay, and other things. He 
was strongly advised to accept the post for the 
four summer months, every one feeling that the 
good food and air and congenial work would be 
the best preparation for the winter. 

Both Sister Katherine and the barrister were 
astonished one evening when, after holding the 
flag at the open-air meeting in the park, he had 
asked permission to say a few words. They 
readily assented, and he mounted the stool. There 
were many in that crowd of loafers who had known 
him from childhood, and this last move of his " to 
turn pious" had caused them much amusement, 
and largely accounted for the appearance of many 
in the outer ring of the audience. But to see him 
mount the stool was the final straw, and they 
hissed and shouted, and clapped and jeered, till 
with difficulty Dan made himself heard. His 
speech, given in short, nervous sentences, but with 
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great clearness, was most effective, and was lis- 
tened to, after the opening sentence, with marked 
attention. 

" Mates," he began, " I knows a 'eap of yer, an' 
yer knows me, an' that I ain't one fer ter stick up 
ter be anythink better'n most (cheers). Wot I 
feels is this yer : the Settlement's on the right tack 
wen it's dead nuts on sendin' the kids orf ter the 
country. I ain't much fer bolsterin' up the old uns, 
we ain't much in the mendin' line, but wot I siys 
is, ef there'd bin a 'and 'eld out ter 'elp us wen we 
was little, starvin', thievin' boys an' gels, we might 
a growed up werry different. Nobody never cared 
fer me, an' nobody never rocked none o' yer over 
much, I bet, an' I siy, let's giv' the kids a better 
charnse nor wot we 'ad. *Tain't much as they 
picks up wuth iindin', as you an' I knows, mates, 
an' maybe it'll put different feelin's in their insides 
ef they knows as these parts roun' 'ere ain't the 'ole 
bloomin' world. My mind's fair set on a bally 
sight more a-goin' this summer nor larst, an' I 
ain't no speaker, I knows, but I feels as ef I'd like 
ter git a great big ole broom an' sweep the courts 
free of all the kids ; they're wuth a sight more'n 
the rubbish as they mikes sich a 'owlin' row about 
sweepin' up. Go fer everythink, I siys, but the 
kids fustl^ and then, having astonished himself 
quite as much as his audience by his eloquence, he 
jumped to the ground. The collection was a heavy 
one, and doubtless Dan's speech was the reason of 
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the unusual number of greasy coppers flung into 
the plate. 

After a few more words from the special speaker, 
and a hymn — which, in compliment to Dan, was a 
children's one — the procession re-formed, headed 
by Dan with the flag, and a larger crowd than 
usual followed in the rear to the Settlement. 

The barrister carried away that picture of Dan 
standing on the stool in the park, pleading the 
cause of the slum children with his old pals, and 
he wondered whither it would all lead. Enthusiasm 
is always good, and Dan was not lacking in that, 
and the linking of the Settlement and the slums 
was better still. What did the future hold in 
store ? Was the day nearer than any had thought 
when all, rich and poor, would be working hand in 
hand for a common good ? Was "citizenship" at 
last to be understood ? Dan's speech that evening 
was ominous ; and the spirit that prompted it was 
best of all. 

Dan was not at all musical, but one of his new 
friend's many schemes for his improvement was to 
make him a member of the brass band, and Dan 
was to learn the trombone. This tickled his 
vanity greatly, and he trudged home with th^ 
instrument, and began practising the first night. 

It was late, and he had had but one lesson. 
But he was flushed with hope, and looked round 
the tiny room to see where he could put the instru- 
ment. Finally he opened the window, and seating 
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himself before it, balanced his treasure half in and 
half out. Then, turning up his shirt sleeves to be 
the freer for the tussle, he blew a mighty blast. 
No musical sound was the result, only a fearsome 
and discordant growl. The cats on the neigh- 
bouring roofs grew stiff with fright as they listened, 
and paused in their nocturnal calls. The pawn- 
broker's dog leaped out into the court and barked 
furiously. Still Dan persevered ; indeed, it is to 
be wondered if he noticed anything amiss. He 
blew again till his face was purple^ and the veins 
stood out on his neck and forehead, and the 
second blast was infinitely worse than the first. 
The combined efforts of a fog horn and some large 
animal enduring its death agonies could alone pro- 
duce such excruciating noises. Windows were 
thrust up, heads were poked out, and "Wot's 
up ? " angrily and anxiously inquired by neighbour 
of neighbour. Dan's landlady burst into the room 
and gave him a piece of her mind: "Unfeelin' 
wretch! an' my biby's dyin' upstairs, an* me 
a-thinkin' the 'ole 'ouse was afire, an' the 'ole 
blessid time it's yer a-makin' that infernal row. 
It's me as'll go ter the Settlement ter-morrer an' 
giv' 'em a penn'orth o' jawr ; it's me as will, I 
promise yer," and she bounced out to share her 
woes with her neighbours. 

Dan's first feeling was one of righteous indigna- 
tion, but this was quickly followed by a wave of 
sympathy for the sick child upstairs. He ex- 
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pended a penny in the street on a banana, then 
crept up the rickety staircase, and felt his way to 
the corner where the child lay, and then took it up 
in his arms, rejoicing its heart with the unexpected 
gift, and rocked it to and fro till it hushed its 
pitiful waitings and went to sleep ; then, kissing it, 
he put it back, and went downstairs to bed. 

True to her word, the landlady next morning 
arrayed herself in her best, and presented herself 
at the Settlement to state her case. In the end 
she was induced to come to an understanding with 
Dan, and a compromise was effected. He was to 
play at more convenient seasons, and, highly 
pleased with herself, she departed, and peace 
reigned once more. 

Dan continued to practise diligently, although 
it was "oncommon slow work," he reluctantly ad- 
mitted ; but it was not in his nature to give in 
over a thing of that kind, and he persevered, and 
after a while was joined at the daily practice by 
his landlady's baby, who, ever since the night 
referred to, had attached herself to him like a 
shadow, and sat daily on the window-sill through- 
out the gruesome performance, stroking the brass 
instrument, with smiles of infinite satisfaction and 
devotion wreathing her little white face. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Polly Alone in London 

" The tears that seem to blind the eyes really cleanse and open 
them ; and perchance he who sees most clearly and deeply is he 
whose eyes have spent their darkness by the noblest tears." 

POLLY had closed another chapter in her 
life with a sad heart Ria had spoken truly 
when she told Dan that she had neither heard nor 
seen anything of her for more than a year. Those 
who really understood Polly's nature would not 
have wondered at this. She seldom hesitated as 
to what course of action to pursue. From a small 
child she had been exceptionally independent, and 
went her own way at any crisis. Ria had been 
wise to close with her offer to share her room and 
working expenses when they had met after the 
absence of years, for Polly had never given her 
cause to repent the agreement Both girls had 
grown up as their childhood had foretold : the 
one, generous to a degree unknown to most 
natures ; the other, mean and selfish. 

There had been no need for Polly to do anything 
further than leave the key, and remove her per- 
sonal belongings from the attic, for Ria owed her 

20S 
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several shillings; but it was like the girl to act 
generously when her mind was made up that Ria 
and she must part She could not trust her, and 
therefore it was better to avoid all risk of decep- 
tion. So she tied up her scanty belongings into a 
bundle, and once more set out upon her travels, 
this time with a sickening feeling of loneliness 
gnawing at her heart-strings, for, as far as she 
could see, the future was black with uncertainty, 
and that to a nature like Polly's was in itself 
despair. 

Without great difficulty she had got work at a 
small jam factory. No one knew her there, and 
she held herself very much aloof from the noisy 
girls in her department They would have been 
friendly enough had she gone half-way to meet 
their advances, but they soon put her down as 
"'orrid dull," and left her to herself. 

She took a tiny room near the factory — one 
which ought never to have been let for the use of a 
human being. It was a back one, underground, 
lighted only by a grating in the pavement above. 
The furniture was of the scantiest ; but the rent 
was not high (though much higher than it should 
have been), and that redeemed it in Polly's eyes. 
She spent her first half-day in giving it a thorough 
clean, and made it as respectable as she could. 

The wall above her bed was curiously like the 
shrine of some departed saint, so numerous were 
the mementoes of Geoffrey. In a rash moment of 
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extravagance she had bought a massive gilt frame 

for his photograph, and the child's face smiled at 

her from its weird setting, and was an unspeakable 

comfort to her in her growing loneliness. She had 

never thought of letting Ria see his picture ; that 

was the Itind of thing Polly never shared. A 

plaited paper mat was nailed 

— ' ' ' above it, and various works 

of nursery art with which he 

had presented her in the old, 

happy days. The lock of 

hair, her greatest treasure, she 

wore inside a metal locket, 

of the heart shape, and 

nothing would ever induce 

her to part with this. 

I Her landlady, curious to 

know more of her new 

lodger, was baffled by the 

girl's reserve ; but seeing that 

THE WALL ABOVE HER BED jjgj. jg^t was always paid in 

WAS LIKE THE SHRINB OF SOME , -.u *1. i i _ 

DEPARTED SAINT. advance with the utmost regu- 

larity, she could not but re- 
spect her. The months passed, and at length the 
terrible secret which had oppressed her so mightily, 
and driven all girlishness from her, lining her youth- 
ful face with the furrows of care and remorse, was 
hers no longer. It was small comfort to her that 
the landlady made but light of it, nor that she 
managed to elude the vigilant eye of the overseer 
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at the factory till quite near the end. She was 
saving, at the risk of almost starving herself, half 
her weekly earnings. Polly Ryan, daring and 
reckless as she had been as a child, and wayward 
and incorrigible as a girl, had always felt an innate 
contempt for those whose wild life led them too 
far, landing them, with womanhood smirched and 
stained, responsible to God their Maker for yet 
another life than their own. 

Her landlady earned a precarious livelihood by 
taking in her lodgers* washing, and Polly was glad 
to get her rent reduced somewhat on condition 
that she helped with this. It was no fit work, but 
her love of independence made her accept it gladly, 
and for the next two months she toiled early and 
late at the wash-tub, and soon the burden of the 
whole of the household laundry fell upon her. 
She never murmured at the gross injustice of the 
woman in allowing this — it was born in her to be 
generous to a fault. Anything was better than to 
be invited night after night to join in the merry- 
makings of her landlady's none too choice but 
kindred spirits. In rough kindliness she had been 
repeatedly urged to " come on an' be one of us, an' 
forgit yer trouble, an' 'ave a drink " ; but Polly had 
quietly told her to " chuck worritin' of 'er, an' let 
'er bide." 

Those last weeks were drearily lonely, and the 
days dragged by. To sleep was impossible till 
the noisy men and women had departed; and 
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for economy's sake she had to sit without a light. 
Occasionally a rat raced across the floor, and the 
beetles came out of their hiding-places, spite of all 
her efforts to get rid of them. She, poor girl, tired 
out with the day's work, would sit through the long 
hours, straining her eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
sky through the narrow grating, and think, till she 
grew sick with thinking, of the happier past. Of 
Dan her thoughts were as loyal as ever, although 
little hope she had of ever meeting him again. 
Geoffrey she could never think of for long together 
without utterly breaking down ; the child had 
crept into her heart, and would always remain 
there, whatever the future might be. He would 
scarcely have known her, she felt, with a certain 
amount of thankfulness, had they met in a London 
street. She looked years older than she really 
was. The worry and pain of the last few months 
had told upon her, and the dark purple shadows 
under her great eyes spoke but too truly of long 
nights of weeping. Her face had quite lost its 
round curves, and her cheeks were hollow ; and 
but little was this to be wondered at, for, in her 
anxiety to be beholden to none, she had scrimped 
and denied herself sufficient food that she might 
add daily to her little hoard of money, which was 
so soon to serve for two instead of one. To keep 
her head above water was her great ambition, and 
her feverish efforts to battle with her growing help- 
lessness were pitiful. 
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Her preparations for going to the hospital were 
pathetically practical. The small bundle was 
neatly packed, and the rest of her goods put tidily 
in the keeping of the landlady, who told her she 
would find the place as she had left it on her return. 
Then one morning, with a firm step and a defiant 
look on her face, Polly walked to the hospital 
gates, and was admitted at once. 

Several of the ladies who visited the patients, 
bringing flowers regularly, would have gladly in- 
terested themselves in her *' case," as they termed 
it, but she was roughly indifferent to their kind- 
ness. One alone won a smile and a grateful look 
from her, and that was because she tied the baby's 
sleeves with blue ribbons before the nurse came to 
take him, along with several others, to be chris- 
tened ; and the girl's eyes were moist for the first 
time as " Daniel Geoffrey " was given back to her 
by the nurse, after the short service in the church 
was over. 

Polly took Baby Dan back to the underground 
room as soon as she was discharged from the 
hospital. There was a rough kind of welcome 
awaiting her, and she felt a certain joy in having a 
place, however small and unhealthy, of her own to 
go to. She soon made arrangements for the baby 
to be left daily at the creche near, and was for- 
tunate herself in getting back to the factory on the 
old pay. 

She had thought continually of Dan all through 
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these months, but the hope was weaker than ever 
of meeting him again. Indeed, Polly felt that now 
there could never be anything between them. Her 
life had been wrecked, through no fault of her 
own she knew, but who would believe that? 
Sometimes she thought of her mother, and won- 
dered what she would think of her, if she knew all. 
The baby was a contented little soul, and Polly 
loved him. It was like her that she took all the 
blame of his coming upon herself. In another 
girl's case she would have cried vengeance upon 
the man. Little Dan grew as most babies do, 
and his mother denied herself everything but 
the veriest necessaries in order to give him every 
chance to thrive. In his own way he comforted 
her; the having him to look after brought back 
some of her happiest memories, and, in her own 
wild way, Polly Ryan was tender and loving to the 
little child whose coming, she felt, had wrecked 
her whole life. 




POLLY'S BABY. 



CHAPTER XX 
Dan finds Polly 

**God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides; one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her." 

THE creche, or "screechy," as it was commonly 
called by the mothers, to which Polly took 
the baby, was an admirable one. The rooms were 
large and lofty, and the comfort and well-being of 
the children studied in every way. What a boon 
it was to the mothers in the neighbourhood who 
were compelled to work was amply proved by 
their loud protestations of regret when, each year, 
it had to be closed for a week for cleaning pur- 
poses. 

The nurse in charge of it was a cheerful, prac- 
tical, and most devoted woman, and she ruled her 
household well and wisely. She never lost sight 
carelessly of a child who as a baby had passed 
through her hands, and her tact and genuine love 
for them had won for her the devotion of their 
mothers. 

There were dramatic moments in the course of 
a creche day, moments when only the pencil of a 
Dor^ could depict the scene* The first was just 
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before eight o'clock in the morning, when the long 
stream of mothers, big sisters, fathers, and brothers 
were seen carrying, dragging, and pushing small 
fragments of humanity through the narrow streets 
to the Hall. Most of the children who were able 
to trotted along gaily enough, keenly alive to the 
comfort awaiting them ; ailing ones wailed as they 
crept painfully behind the stronger ; and all . in 
time were landed safely at the top of the flight 
of stairs leading to this "earthly paradise." 

The business of unrobing was no lengthy one, 
for but few of this ragged regiment were clothed 
on the most approved lines of size or shape. Small 
children were unearthed from filthy shawls, and 
others unpinned from garments twice too large for 
the little bodies they protected, and soon the babies 
were announcing, loudly and forcibly, in various 
keys, that they were more than ready for breakfast 
After this supremely happy meal had been dis- 
posed of, the real business of the day began. 

Small parties of " studies in stickiness " made an 
unwilling exodus to the bath-room, and returned 
models of cleanliness, till at length all had been 
washed and combed into a state wonderful to be- 
hold. The babies in the meantime had received 
due attention, and at length the scene of the early 
morning had vanished like an evil dream. The 
scarlet pinafores of the big family, and the general 
feeling in the air of toys and sunshine and loving 
care, turned the big room, with its gay pictures 
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and score of cots, its swings at one end and rock- 
ing horse at the other, into a fairy land of a 
gigantic nursery. The eye searched in vain for 
the melancholy ones in the morning's procession, 
for all was laughter and fun now. 

Presently a bell rang, and the babies alone 
sucked their thumbs in rebellious inattention. The 
others ran and waddled, according to their limited 
powers, to the far end of the room, and clustered 
round the head nurse, who, seated in the midst of 
the tiny crowd, took morning prayers with ex- 
quisite simplicity. Nothing marred the simple 
service from beginning to end. Fifty small childish 
trebles piped out the morning hymn, fifty pairs 
of tiny hands were clasped, and fifty heads, bent 
low over them as the voices died away with the 
Amen ; all repeated a few simple sentences after 
the nurse, and finally they joined in the wide 
world's daily prayer in broken, baby accents, — 

Our Farver, chard 'n'eaven, 

AUered be Thy nime. 

Thy kinnum turn. 

Thy will a dun 

On earth -as 'tis in 'eaven. 

Giv's this diy our dily bwead. 

An fgive us our tespiss, 

As we f gives 'em as tespiss 'gainst us. 

Lead us not inter tempashun ; 

But d'liver us from hevil : 

For Thine is the kinnum. 

The powers, an' the gory, 

F'rever an' frever. Amen. 
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The voices were wont to hurry through the last 
part at express speed. Eyes, and feet, and hands 
had the utmost difficulty in keeping still, and a 
general scamper usually followed the unwonted 
stillness of the morning prayers. 

While the bigger children did kindergarten 
lessons, the smaller ones were cajoled into as quiet 
games as possible, and dinner-time came apace. 
The utmost order prevailed, and the meal was 
taken with the minimum of correction in manners. 
So carefully were the children trained in thought 
for others that the training hand was rarely visible. 

In the early afternoon the family all slept for 
an hour, and the busy nurses rested and mended. 
Then came outdoor games in the courtyard till 
tea-time, and finally the ending of the children's 
day. Red pinafores were unbuttoned, once more 
the old clothes were handed in by their relatives, 
and with many good-nights the family dispersed. 

Home they trailed to the overcrowded rooms, 
to the fireless grates, to the empty cupboards, to 
the absence of anything in the shape of a welcome. 
The children, so happy and childlike during the 
day, crouched like shadows in dark corners, and 
came forward sulkily at their parents' bidding. 
Who would be victorious in the fight between 
light and darkness, goodness and evil? Would 
the crdche training stand them in good stead in 
the years to come ? At any rate, these unwanted 
little slum children had been given some share of 
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that love and attention which is the heritage of all 
alike, and by a stronger childhood, at least, if by 
nothing more, would perpetuate the memory of the 
woman who founded the crfiche. 

Baby Dan flourished, and by reason of his merry 
little ways, won for himself a place in the front 
rank of the babies at the creche. His mother 
left him daily, and paid regularly, but was so 
singularly reserved that no one knew anything 
about her save that she was at a factory. She 
firmly refused every invitation extended to her, 
either at Christmas time to come with baby and 
see the great Christmas tree and the games of the 
children, or in the summer to accompany the rest 
of the mothers for their day's outing to the seaside. 
She was truly grateful for the kindness shown to 
little Dan, but nothing would induce her to attend 
any of the meetings, or to give any clue to her 
friends and relations. The nurses put her down 
on their questionable list, in common with many 
another who, minus a wedding ring, daily left chil- 
dren in their care. 

The time passed, and the baby was eighteen 
months old, and could walk unsteadily and talk 
in baby language in a fascinating way. He was 
devoted to his mother, and she, poor girl, turned 
to him more and more as the one joy in her soli- 
tary life. On Sundays she took him the round of 
the parks, and watched him as he rolled on the 
grass and laughed in riotous fashion. 
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One particular Sunday in the early autumn, she 
had started early with him, taking the day's pro- 
visions in a .handkerchief. The park looked its 
very best, and the vastness of it, and the emptiness, 
thus early in the morning, appealed strongly to 
Polly and reminded her of the country. The 
flowers were exquisitely fresh, and the grass as 
green as could be. The birds were hopping about, 
and the sunshine streamed down till everything 
was bathed in a wealth of colour. She rested with 
Dan on one of the park seats, and the baby shouted 
and clapped his hands at the sound of a band in 
the distance. 

Polly watched the child's growing excitement, 
and waited for it to pass. The baby crawled 
down, and wandered off to the edge of the road, 
then turned to see if his mother was watching. A 
large dog, annoyed at the music, barked furiously 
close behind the baby, who shrieked with terror. 
Before Polly could reach him a man had dashed 
forward, and caught the child in his arms, and 
when Polly turned to thank him, everything swam 
before her eyes, for it was none other than Dan 
who stood there, holding her child, with the old 
look in his eyes, and the old tones in his voice, 
only deeper and more manly, as he said, " Polly, 
ole pal, es it yer? Thank Gawd! I've found 
yer at last ! " 

With the baby still in his arms, Dan made his 
excuses to the bandmaster, and hurried back to 
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Polly. For a few moments there was a strained 
silence between them. Both were moved as neither 
had expected to be moved again. Polly was white 
to the lips, and she shook in every limb as she led 
the way to the seat she had left but a few minutes 
before. It seemed as if the conflict of joy and 
sorrow now battling for her heart's mastery would 
choke her. 

As she reached the seat she looked at Dan. 
He was looking at her with such a wealth of love 
and tenderness in his face that she flushed with 
bitter shame as her eyes fell on the baby, who 
was stroking his new friend's rough face with one 
little hand, while the other strayed round his neck. 
Evidently the two were destined to be friends, for 
Dan's love for little children amounted to little 
short of a passion. 

" Wer's yer bin, Polly, all this long while, eh ? " 
he asked at last. 

Polly's answer was a sudden burst of tears. The 
strain had been too great for her in her weak state, 
and the sound of the voice she had longed for so 
often and never thought to have heard again 
seemed more than she could bear. Dan put the 
baby gently down on the grass, a few yards from 
the seat, and emptying his great pocket of various 
baby treasures in the way of sweets and biscuits, 
left him to amuse himself. 

Polly was herself again when he returned. She 
had pulled herself together in quite the old spirited 
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way, he noticed, and he patiently waited for what 
she had to say. 

Turning her grey eyes full on him, she said, 
with a ring in her voice quite unlike anything he 
had ever heard from her before, " Dan, it ain't as 
I don't want yer. I've fair sickened fer yer, an* it 
ain't as I ain't glad ter see yer, fer I've just ached 
fer yer, but it ud 'ave bin better fer yer ef yer'd never 
seed me no more, fer I ain't no fit pal fer yer now, 
Dan," and her lips quivered as she clenched her 
hands in her lap. 

He just waited, letting her have her full say, as 
he had done in the old days, with never a thought 
for himself, and again there was silence between 
them. 

But Polly was determined there should be no 
scene, and she knew that this interview must be 
ended soon or she could not hope to keep her 
feelings in check. Rising to her feet, she turned 
to him, saying simply, " Good-bye, Dan ; I'd like 
ter know wot yer's bin doin' all this long while, 
but I ain't over well, an' I can't stand it, see ? but 
I reckon we've both on us bin pretty busy, an' — 
an* — well, good-bye." 

Dan's answer was to seize both her hands and 
compel her to sit down again by his side, and this 
time he was the speaker. Still keeping her hands 
in his, he looked straight in her face, and said : 
" Polly ! yer don't think as I'll ever let yer go 
agine, now as I've got yer back ? Yer don't know 
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*ow I've trapsed *ere an* there a-'untin* fer yer, an* 
no one knowin' nuthink wer yer was. Polly! I 
ain't fit ter siy it, but I carn't 'elp it, but I luvs yer 
wif me ole 'eart, ole gel, an* no mistike ! I've a- 
done time, Polly, an* *ad my fling, an' stole, an* stole 
agine, but I ain't never bin wif no other gel, mate, 
fer I've never thort o* none else but yer only. I'll 
turn over a new leaf now, Polly, an* work fer yer, 
an* do all as I can fer yer ; yer ain't changed ter 
me, Polly, 'ave yer ? Ole gel, don't try no bloomin' 
fencin*, I can't abear it now ; yer ain't changed, 
'ave yer ? Oh, Polly, wot is it ? " for Polly had 
wrenched her hands from his strong grasp, and, 
burying her head in them, was sobbing convul- 
sively by his side. 

He put his arm gently round her, and comforted 
her in little silent ways till she could bear it no 
longer, and lifting her face to his, she said, " Dan ! 
I never meant yer should see me like this, but I 
must tell yer, I've bin a wicked gel ; I ran awiy 
from my plice, an' went on the stige, an' — an' " — 
pointing to the baby asleep on the grass — ** *im*s 
my biby, Dan ; now don*t yer know why I carn't 
let yer touch me agine?" 

Dan's great rough hands were trembling, and 
his eyes were all misty ; the veins stood out on 
his forehead in great knots. For a moment he 
hesitated — then, for answer, he just wrapped the 
girl up in his strong arms, and kissed her again 
and again. 
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"There!" he said at last, drawing his sleeve 
across his mouth, "there, my ole daisy! that's 
the endin' up o' that ; now all I siys is, nuthink ter 
nobody o' all this yer, an' Til stan' by yer as yer 
lorful 'usband. Poll, as soon the banns kin be put 
hup, an' the biby es mine now, cos 'e's yours, see ? 
An' wot's ee's nime, ole gel?" 

Polly told him, and never did the light of a 
great forgiveness shine more powerfully in a man's 
eyes than was seen in Dan, the jailbird's, as he 
drew a long whistle of utter surprise. There was 
a long pause ; then Polly spoke again. " Dan, ef 
we're a-goin* ter do the mouche tergether, we must 
'ave nuthink at'ween us, yer must 'ear all " ; and 
save for the reason why she ran away from The 
Cedars, she gave him a faithful description of how 
the years had been spent. When she came to the 
end of the theatre life, he ground his teeth, and his 
face grew black, but he said nothing, not wishing 
to add one grain of sorrow to her self-imposed 
burden of confession. 

When she had finished, he took up the tale, and 
told her of Gentleman Joe, and his life as a thief, 
later on of his fruitless search for her, and of the 
loneliness that landed him at his lowest ebb. He 
told her, too, of his friends at the Settlement, and 
of how proud he would be to show " my lawyer 
friend my ole gel. The fact is, Poll," he went on 
in his infectious boyishness, " I fair b'leeve 'e thort 
me a bit barmy in me crumpet that there Sunday 
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w'en I teird 'im wot I did abart yer " ; and one thing 
seemed to remind them of another, and the hours 
flew by, till the baby woke the echoes, in virtue of 
his crdche training, reminding them that it was 
dinner-time. 

Dan the elder calmed his offended dignity, and, 
taking him on his lap, fed him so cleverly as to 
earn Polly's amused congratulations. She spread 
the contents of her handkerchief on the seat, and 
Dan added his store, and they both declared at 
the end of the meal that they never had been at 
such a grand " tuck-in " before. 

Polly agreed to go with Dan to Parker's Rents 
that evening when the baby was asleep, and see 
her mother and the children, but Dan must come 
home with her first to her little room and let her 
give him tea. Nothing loth, Dan readily agreed 
to this, and it would have been hard to have found 
a more contented trio in all London that day than 
Dan and Polly and Polly's baby. 

The days were fast drawing in, and there was a 
crispness in the air as the three walked down the 
broad park paths. The sun was getting low be- 
hind the trees, and the leaves whirled round their 
feet as the breeze increased. Polly's cheeks had 
an unwonted colour in them, and her eyes shone 
as she turned them again and again to look at 
Dan, and the baby chuckled with satisfaction as 
he nestled down in the strong arms. As for Dan, 
he stepped out with a manly stride, and felt that 
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life was indeed worth living, and the radiant look 
on his plain, good-natured face bode well for the 
future happiness of the girl at his side and the 
baby, now sleepily nestling in his arms. 



CHAPTER XXI 
A Slum Wedding 

"The old order changeth, )delding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways." 

IT took longer to put Baby Dan to bed than 
usual that Sunday night, and four hands 
seemed slower to undo strings and buttons than 
two usually found it When once safely tucked 
up, he made ruthless demands upon the attentions 
of both the grown-ups, and one of them certainly 
spoiled him to his heart's content It was not till 
evening had closed round them that they were 
free to set off for Parker's Rents, just such another 
evening as they had so often spent together as 
boy and girl. Polly locked the door behind her, 
putting the key in her pocket, and silently they 
walked down the street. 

The bells were ringing from many steeples, 
crowds of people thronged the principal thorough- 
fares, and as they passed church doors they could 
see the worshippers within. They paused outside 
one old grey church, for the bells had stopped, and 
the organ's message was stealing about the place. 
"Shall us go in, Poll?" whispered Dan, and 
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she nodded. They seated themselves at the back 
and Dan's hand sought for Polly's, and held it tight 
Each knew the other was intensely moved, although 
in totally different ways. 

When the first hymn was announced Polly 
could scarcely keep back the tears ; it was Geof- 
frey's favourite — " Abide with me" Dan dis- 
played a zeal even in excess of his usual hearti- 
ness, for he 
knew every 
syllable of it,and 
when the last 
verse came, and 
the triumphal 
notes of the 
organ urged on 
the congrega- 
tion as by a 
magnetic cur- 
rent of enthus- 
iasm, he sang as he had never sung before the 
concluding lines of the glorious old hymn, and 
Polly, standing beside him, was lost in memory of 
the little Fauntleroy figure who used to sing those 
same words on Sunday evenings at The Cedars. 

Soon after leaving the church they found them- 
selves on London Bridge. Involuntarily they 
paused when half-way across, and leant over the 
stone coping. The moon had risen, and the stars 
were shining in their thousands. Below, the river 
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flowed silently by, various craft moved up and 
down, and the moonlight threw wistful search- 
lights on to the buttresses and parapets of the 
bridge. It was an exquisite night, and to Polly 
it recalled Nan almost too vividly. She found 
herself wondering what the Rents would be like 
without her, and determined to ask Dan for par- 
ticulars of her death at the first opportunity. He 
was watching the lights and shades of her face, 
and kept silence till she expressed a wish to move 
on. She was very quiet, but her face was radiant, 
and her eyes were brilliantly expressive of the 
happiness of her mind. As she had accepted 
loneliness and sorrow philosophically, so now she 
turned her back upon both, and revelled in the 
wonderful and unexpected turn her fortunes had 
taken. 

Dan, on the contrary, seemed almost beside 
himself with excitement, and made such absurd 
remarks, and cut such astonishing capers, that 
loafers at the street corners were moved to hurl 
many a witticism at him as they passed. But it 
was of little moment to Dan what they said. Was 
not this the supreme moment of his life ? Had he 
not, in prison and out of it, walked up the Rents 
with Polly, in imagination, scores of times ? Polly, 
in her turn, clutched his arni with joy as they 
neared her old home. 

As they turned up one of the narrow streets, a 
train of children rushed along, evidently bent on 
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mischief, and the leader was a girl exactly like the 
Polly of old days. A thin, active child, with 
shocks of unkempt hair falling round her shoulders, 
shoeless, hatless, with a pair of grey eyes it was 
impossible to mistake. " Why, it's my Sally ! ain't 
it, Dan ? " and it undoubtedly was, and Polly was 
almost strangled by a pair of grimy arms. Off 
the child tore up the Rents to spread the news, 
and by the time Dan and Polly had entered the 
court many of the dwellers in Parker's Rents, 
headed, as of old, by Mrs. Ryan, had turned out 
to welcome back the girl, who, although years had 
passed by, had come back to her own people, 
having never really left them. 

It was a moving scene, the crowd of gossiping, 
warm-hearted slum folk wringing her hands, and 
slapping her on the back, and nudging each other 
if unable to do anything more. Mrs. Ryan was 
sobbing wildly in her apron, and pouring out ut- 
terly unintelligible pieces of home news. Polly 
turned to the good-natured curious crowd, and, 
raising her voice, said simply : " Pm rare glad to 
be 'ome; yer'll see enuflF o' me afore Pm orf agine, 
an' now PU tike mother in an' 'ear all the noos." 
So saying, she led Mrs. Ryan over Nan's seat in 
the doorway to the room which seemed exactly 
to Polly as if she had left it but the day before. 

It took Mrs. Ryan some time to compose her- 
self, and in the meantime Polly made tea, and over 
the frugal meal they exchanged confidences. Dan 
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stepped in nobly to help Folly, and himself broke 
the news of their engagement. It was Dan, too, 
who, in a voice that had a threatening tone about 
it, as if to ward off any comments, said, " An' we 
starts wif a kid, mother, only we don't want too 
much said abart it ; 'ees a gamey little chap, called 
Dan arter me, ain't 'e. Poll ? " added the noble 
fellow, who would, if he could, have taken every 
burden from her shoulders, past, present, and to 
come. Polly spoke up, and told all she cared to, 
and even Mrs. Ryan could be trusted to let such a 
subject drop. 

" Well ! who'd a thort it?" said that worthy soul, 
after Polly had come downstairs from visiting the 
other members of the family ; " who'd a thort it ? 
I alius siys there's Providence a-'idin' somewheres, 
ef yer did but know wer ter look. Lawks a 
mussey me ! ef any one 'ad told me, Dan, as yer'd 
ever marry my Poll, w'en yer was a little starvin' 
ne'er-do-well, I'd a fetched 'em such a crack side 
their 'eads, ef I 'adn't a-bashed 'em right in ; an' now 
'ow it's all turned out ! An' Polly, me gel, w'en I 
see'd yer down at the 'ome, I siys ter meeself, I 
siys, I 'opes as 'ow they'll break 'er in, but if s 
more'n I'd undertike ter do. Nan, yer know, was 
all t'other wiy, an' Polly, I won't never git over it 
that yer never sawr 'er arter she wer dead. She 
spoke of yer, too, an' yer was alius fond of 'er, 
wasn't yer, Polly ? She'd a bin growed up now 
sime as yer is, only a twelvemonth younger ; my ! 

P 
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'ow the time doos fly, ter be sure. Yer pore father, 
Polly, 'e weren't never nuthink bustin', I knows, 
but I misses 'im, yus I do, specially a winter 
time. 

" They'll like fer ter see yer up at the Settle- 
ment, I reckon, tho' 'twas Nan as wer the fav'rite 
there; Sister Katherine she ain't got 'itched up 
yit, an' 'er's f rever arter the kids, an' they 'angs 
on all sides of 'er till she carn't scarce walk. 
Sally's bin down to the 'ome wer Nan was, but I 
'ad ter go down an' beat 'er well, she wer such a 
young warmint I They've a-kep* Louiser Maude 
nigh a twelvemonth, an* she's the spit o' Nan, 
an'U go orf the sime wiy I ain't a doubt ! Blest 
ef it don't seem nat'ral ter see yer two tergether 
arter all, an' I 'opes as 'ow yer'll be as 'appy as 
two bugs in a blanket, that I do, strite." 

It was getting late, and the two left, on the un- 
derstanding that Polly came home next day, baby 
and all, to remain till after the wedding, a function 
to which Mrs. Ryan was looking forward with 
keen relish; and Dan was to claim the parlour sofa 
as his special property till the happy event. " An' 
I'll look over yer togs, Dan, long o* Polly, an' 
we'll mike the neighbours' 'air fair curl over yer 
weddin', that we will." 

The wedding was fixed to take place as early 
as possible, and Polly was longing to begin her 
married life. Dan was particularly thoughtful for 
her as the time drew near, and hovered round, as 
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she made many a little preparation, in the most 
devoted way. 

These weeks had been very happy ones for them 
both ; they had discussed many things in the 
evenings when the day's work was ended, and 
there had been time to pace up and down the 
riverside as in the days of old. Occasionally Dan 
delivered himself of very deep thoughts as the 
two became more and more ambitious for the 
future. One evening a heavy storm had prevented 
the evening walk, and the two sat together in the 
little kitchen, and Folly rocked Baby Dan to and 
fro as they talked. As the baby grew sleepy 
they lowered their voices, and finally were 
silent, Dan puffing away at his clay pipe as he 
watched Polly arrange the child for the night. 
" Seems ter me, ole gel," he remarked slowly, 
as the child's regular breathing told them he 
was fast asleep, *' seems ter me as that there biby 
shall 'av a easier time of it than wot we've 'ad ; 
it's wot yer doos wif 'em while them's small as 
tells arterwards, I'm thinkin*. An' mind, Polly, 
I owes 'im suthink hextry, fer I'd never 'ave found 
yer out p'r'aps, ef that there dawg 'adn't a-scared 
'im." What more might have been said will never 
be known, for Mrs. Ryan entered at that moment 
full of plans for the wedding arrangements. 

No wedding had attracted so much attention 
before, even in Parker's Rents, where such occa- 
sions were red-letter days. Whether it was the fact 
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that Polly and Dan had grown up in their midst 
from babyhood that so appealed to the neighbours, 
or whether Mrs. Ryan's many kindly acts on various 
occasions were remembered by them, it was certain 
that no neighbours could have been more truly 
neighbourly than were these. Great and vast were 
the preparations made for this important occasion. 
Many were the private visits paid to the Settle- 
ment cupboards and pawnshops near by old and 
young, where coppers and even silver were ex- 
changed for garments of every size and hue. It 
was evident that the Rents meant to outdo their 
notoriety for making weddings great occasions. 

Thanks to the Settlement, Dan was in good 
work, and so Polly laid out the last of her factory 
savings on her wedding. Mrs. Ryan was in one 
long state of heated excitement, and panted to 
and fro, making preparations, till everything was 
made thoroughly ready for the great event. There 
was a difficulty about seating the wedding guests, 
but finally, after deciding on using the first flight 
of stairs for the children and less favoured ones, 
the parlour was voted large enough to hold the 
rest 

The breakfast was spread early on the wedding 
morning, and the neighbours lent chairs and 
crockery, kettles and glasses to the best of their 
ability. The. menu was an astounding one, and 
the twins sat behind the door when it was dis- 
cussed by their elders, and rubbed the region of 
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their stomachs and smacked their lips at the bare 
mention of such dainties. 

In order to suit every one's taste, it was decided 
to place everything upon the table at once, and 
the effect of this was certainly unique. The cake 
was a marvellous erection, and the twins when 
they saw it, in the same breath said, " By gum ! " 

The repast included, amongst many other 
things, whelks and vinegar, and three-cornered jam 
tarts, mutton pies and hokey-pokey — a sweetmeat 
much favoured in the district — while at the end of 
the table was a huge piece of pickled pork, with 
" Luck to the bride " written in large letters upon 
pink paper, and pinned on the top. There were 
many other equally inviting dishes, and a lavish 
supply of everything, " fer they sha,ll stoke their- 
selves as full as they can 'old," was Mrs. Ryan's 
hospitable wish ; this being her ideal for a wedding 
breakfast. 

Dan and Polly were abstainers, thanks to Dan's 
legal friend at the Settlement, and they were firm 
upon the point that no drink should be had at 
the breakfast. 

The effect of the whole table impressed the 
neighbours considerably, and the twins were put 
on their honour to sit in the parlour and keep their 
eyes on everything while the wedding party was at 
the church. 

Dan's best man was the young barrister, who 
insisted upon paying the marriage fees at the^. 
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ceremony. Dan was exceedingly nervous, and 
stood first on one leg and then on the other, as 
he waited with his groomsman for the bride. 
There was a bustle in the porch as the time drew 
near, and the sound of a fall rather alarmed Dan, 
but it was only Mrs. Ryan, who had stumbled 
over a mat in her excitement In due course the 
bride came in, with an uncle to give her away. 
Dan turned to meet her with a look of pride on 
his white face, and the service began. 

Polly wore a purple dress, with a wonderful 
crimson front to the bodice, and a long white veil, 
crowned with imitation orange blossoms, and in 
her hand she carried some pink roses, the gift of 
Sister Katherine. It was not a combination of 
colour most restful to the eye, perhaps, but to 
those most concerned it was a triumphant success. 
The neighbours could ill conceal their admiration, 
and Mrs. Ryan wept with pride. 

The service was very short and simple, the 
Warden of the Settlement himself officiating, and 
the address he delivered to that typical water-side 
congregation was beautifully simple and to the 
point. Dan could not find the ring when it was 
needed, and it was not till he had laid his brilliant 
red handkerchief and sundry other things upon the 
floor that he unearthed it, and placed it upon 
Polly's finger. 

The signing of the register was a vexation of 
soul to Mrs. Ryan. Eventually, through blinding 
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tears, she made an enormous X in at least two 
wrong places, but the ordeal came to an end at 
last. 

The brass band, of which Dan was so ardent 
a member, played the wedding party back to 
Parker's Rents. Mrs. Ryan, who had hurried 
home from the church, was standing with Baby 
Dan in the doorway to greet them, and the next 
few minutes were fully occupied in seating the 
guests. Then all fell to upon the feast, and when 
every one had done, the young barrister proposed 
the health of the bride and bridegroom. This was 
received with uproarious cheers, and other toasts 
followed. 

The bridegroom's speech was very brief. Rising 
to reply on behalf of himself and Polly, he said : 
"There's a suthink in me throat as chokes me, 
mates, but me ole gel an* me " — and here he nudged 
Polly, who nodded loyally — ^**we be just as 'appy 
as we can be, an' all I siys is this 'ere, it ain't 
Queen Victorier on 'er throne as is more 'appier 
than wot we are, an' wishin' yer all the sime, 
I'll chuck it, fer I ain't much of a speaker, me 
feelin's goes too deep, I'm thinkin'," and implant- 
ing a tremendous kiss upon the top of Polly's head, 
he sat down amid deafening applause. 

They lingered over the meal for an hour or 
more, and then Polly went to put on her hat. She 
came downstairs with Baby Dan's hand in hers, 
and kissing her mother and all the children, she 
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and her husband left for their temporary home, two 
doors off, and the baby toddled between them. 

-X- -X- 4e 4e 4e 

Parker's Rents were thick with memories to 
Polly and Dan. Before turning in they went 
down to Nan's old corner by the river, and no one 
followed them. 

As they walked home the dingy court looked 
quite beautiful in the soft evening light, with the 
shadows hiding the ugliness ; and neither spoke a 
word till Dan said, as he turned the key, " Polly, 
ole gel, I don't some'ow reckon as 'ow the past'U 
be counted up aginst us, ef we keeps our 'eads 
above water, an' oursel's in the middle o' the road; 
do yer think it will, mate ? " and Polly's answer 
was to turn round and kiss him as she entered the 
door he had opened for her. 
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''^^ and was educated at Highgate Grammar 
SchooL He studied with the intention of becoming 
a school-master, and matriculated at London 
University in 1889. Before taking his B.A. his 
health broke down, and he went to N«wlyn to 
recruit, and has visited Cornwall nearly every year 
since. Though he has no Cornish blood in him, 
Mr. Lee claims to be a Cornishman by official 
adoption, since he believes that he is the only 
member of the London Cornish Association who 
is not a West Cornishman. Of his first book, The 
Widow Women, the T^vm^j says that it " Reminds 
one, in its truth and simplicity, not a little of 
Cranford. . . Life at Pendennack as represented 
in this story will be, to persons unacquainted with 
Cornwall and its people, the revelation of a new 
world. . . It has immense merit." 



Handsomely bound, /C / 
cloth gilt, gilt top, ^/ " 

Paul Carah, 
Cornishman. 

By CHARLES LBB. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

Mr. Quiller Couch <"Q"), In the Pail Mail 
Mairaxine : " Few heroines in recent fiction have 
been so delicately imagined as the girl Jennifer; or 
have been drawn with a finer sense of the value of 
reticence — of that reticence which speaks of reserves 
of beauty. That the book has humour goes without 
saying. It, has also flashes of eenuinely poetical 
imagination. Reveals a writer of high promise, who, 
with good fortune, should go far." 

Saturday Review: "Thoroughly realised and ad- 
mirably presented. Paul is there, alive." 

Weetmineter Gazette : "As a background to this 
picture of eager life with its underlying throb 
of pathos we have the sparkling line of the Cornish 
coast drawn lovingly by a master liand. From first 
CO last ' Paul Carah ' is a book of unusual charm." 

Spectator : " Shows that Mr. Baring Gould has now 
a formidable rival. A fresh and delightful series of 
episodes in the life of a most engaging rolling stone." 

Chrletian World : " As refreshmg as a breeze from 
the Atlantic. Vivid, homely, fresh, natural, and 
pictures(^ue ; it is just the book to take up at the end 
of a faggmg day." 

Black and White: "So interesting that it b im- 

Sossible to leave unread any of the volatile Paul's 
oings.''. 



II»W dMcriiition, I 
' whom tha book 

ipraclKtad and anl 
laeo Immxilataly 



of ttta puMla « CMi*v«U «n« 
ndfcatlns tXa olaaa of roular 
manllonad would bo moat 
syad, will bo fOwnd In tho 
bonoatth tho llluatrallon. 



mu be thoroughly 
enjqytd by every lover 
of romance, especially 
by thost who look for 
a strong love interest, 
vividly drawn and 
constantly changing 
scenes and exciting 
adventures in every 
ehaplcr. Like Steven- 
son's " Treasure Is- 
land" it is sure to 
find favour with boys 
as well as with men 
andwotntn. It is pure 
and manly in tone, 
beautifully produced, 
and well adapted for 
school prises. Being 
a Cornish story it 
wUl be appreciated by 
Comiskmen and Cor- 
Htshvomen. 



In 18S4 be entered the Nonconfonnist Ministry, 
and after travelling exleosiTely in the East, and 
visjling lh« Holy Land, be relumed to England 
and publi^ed his first book. All his eaclier 
work WRi slrenuousljr religious in ioek, and very 
«ndentlj written witb a purpose ; but his laler 
books may be described aa Ihe Romance of 
Advmtim Mr. Hocking is a brillianl and 
forcible preacher, and one of Ihe mosl bard- 
working of minislers, his influence upon 
Iboughlful young men being very great 

KLIVENTH THOUSAND, 

Cha«por union. BeautifuHr bound in 
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MOLESWORTH. 



By JOSEPH HOCKINO, 



Tho Boohm 



ilorlcal [< 



OUI ■lUutUkd. Mr. Weynun hu given n> no 
more manly or daring hero than Rocet Treranlon, 

Moleswortb." 

Dally Mall 1 " Vlniur, force, and absorbing Inleiol, In 
addltloo ro a skilfully conlrlved and InleresE'grippliig 
plot. . . , BreFf ohapteF oontalni a dramatia 
■oana. It li all ilCat, iharp, and aihllaratlnf ." 

Dallr Graphic I "Too engrotiing 10 rellnqulih for 

■ritlah Woakly 1 " From beginning 10 end his siorr 
li one of abaorblnf, brutfijeai JjHaraat, and tba 
render who 1b viable to finish the hook at a slttbig 
'mpathf. Il WDDld. we Ihbih, ba 
1 — . c — 1 .!..„ Rc«et 



[maglna a finer hero tl 



For the eonv«nlonee of the publlo a sonoral and 
reliable deecriptlon, indieatina: the elaee of reader 
oy wnom the book mentioned would be meet 
appreciated and enjoyed, will be found In the 
•pace immediately beneath the llluetration. 




MR. W. OLARK RU8SELL. 



MR. W. Clark Russell is, appropriately enough, 
the son of the famous Mr. Henry Russell, the 
author of "A Life on the Ocean Wave," "Far, far 
Across the Sea," etc. He was born in New York in 
1844, his mother being a connection of the poet 
Wordsworth, whose sonnet 

" Two Toices are there : One is of the Sea, 
One of the moontains," 
is known wherever the English language is spoken. 
The sea was Mr. Russell's domain by literary inheri- 
tance, but not content with that he shipped at the age 
of thirteen as a midshipman, voyaging to India, Aus- 
tralia, and China. In 1874 he published his first 
nautical novel, John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, which 
was followed by The Wreck of the" Grosvenor." He 
is now admittedly the chief of all living nautical 
novelists. Of late years Mr. Clark Russell's health 
has not been good, but the enforced seclusion has 
fortunately resulted in his beine able to devote him- 
self more ardently than ever to nis literary work. 



Another book with several pub- 
lics. To the public that loves 
to read about the sea and sea- 
fighting, what could be more 
interesting than these pictures 
from the life of our greatest sea 
commander, told by our greatest 
nautical novelist? Thento those 
who take pride in the story of 
England's prowess, to all who 
seek to encourage the Imperial 
spirit, where can better reading 
be found than in the life of this 
great Englishman? Lastly, 
for boys— as school prizes or 
presents — this superbly bound, 
beautifully produced and illus- 
trated book would be hard to 
beat. So at least thinks Lord 
Charlbs Bbresford who 
says : **l think it a splendid 
boys' book. The advantage of 
placing Nelson's life and work 
before the great mass of his 
countrymen (to whom standard 
works have been forbidden 
ground on account of their price) 
cannot be over-rated. Such 
books as Mr. Clark Russell's 
may help to preserve in the 
coming generation that spirit of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice 
which made us a great people 
and built up the Empire.'* 



Cheaper Edition. 

PICTURES 

FROM THE . . 



Crown 8vo, 
handsomely 
bound, weu 
illustrated, 
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LIFE OF NELSON. 



By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



The Bookman says: "He will be a lucky boy 
who becomes possessed of this book, though it is 
not written especially for boys." 

The Daily Mall says: "Glowing and vigorous, 
and so highly coloured with personal matter as to 
have all the YlTid interest of a noYoL" 

The Manchester Courier says: "We doubt 
if any more attractive record of the brilliant 
services of this intrepid and undaunted maker of 
history has been published than this volume.** 

Manchester Guardian : "When he comes to 
describe a square-rigged 'seventy-four' beating 
out in a gale from a lee shore, or advancing 
solemnly over the dark water, Mr. Clark Raueu 
U unsurpassable." 

QIaseow Dally Mall : " Makes Nelson aetnally 
live in the imagination of the reader." 

Leeds Mercury: "Hothing conld be bettor 
than Mr. Clark RusseUs artistic vignettes. He 
conjures up one glorlovs scene after another 
In Nelson's strenuous and dramatic career." 



For tha eonwanUnoa «r Ih* pwbll<_ .. . 

rallattiB daaerlptlon, Indicating thn claaa of raadar 
by whom tha bi>ok mantlonad wciuld ba moat 
«pprool«tfld and anJoyad, will ba found In tha 
apaoa I m mad lata I y banaath tha llluatratlon. 



MR. Edwih Puck comu of Welsb stock, and wu 
bacnlnLondoDon JaD.«nd,i874. He began 
lo write In bla seveiilh jear, and had a short alory 
acceptedipubllshedtJuidpaldlQT when he was twelve, 
lum oat Into .he world and earn bis oi™lvlnV His 
spprenllceshlp lo life wu rough. Al one time lie was 
working In an Iron foundr; for fbuitecn hours a day. 
Then he went Into the Clly and took a clerks place, 

in°int, read'e'reed'^ and wiole'piodlBlo"l/.°Th?SrBt 
rflbo'rt^'sloriB written fc? Ih^^, uSdM^M?. T'" 



o lllenlurs, sod has 



The " Rogues' Paro- 
dist " has only one 
mission — to amuse. It 
is frankly frivolous, 
and though there is a 
spicing of social satire 
ill its pa^es, the absur- 
dities and the ridicu- 
lous situations, keep 
one on the broad grin 
throughout. Readers 
who dislike levity 
should shun it re- 
ligously. 



■THE- 



ROGUES' 
PARADISE. 



Attractively . . 
bouDd in cloth, 
wilh quaint . . 
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By EDWIN PUOH and 
CHARLES QLEIQ. 



Klaek and Whlta says: -Bright, amatlng;, lanib- 
Bble. 'The Rogues' Paradise' ls& book ovar whlab 
tha iplrlC ot marr; SACln ihaku %iij «1b^ 
Deserves a wide success." 

^B^|'S'["lh 

I "In the developmeol of their 
i Glelg show a feeling for scealo 
Uttta short ot liuplntlan. 



Nawa: "A ruUIr dallfht- 



rcr the eonventehce of the |»ublie a ireneral and 
reliable descriptlonv Indleatinar the ciaee of reader 
by whom the book mentioned woMid be moot 
appreciated and enjoyedi will be fbund In the 
•pace Immediately beneath the llluetratlon. 





MR. CUTOLIFFE HYNB. 
Photo by Boaemont, 6, Bond St., Leeds. 



lyr R. CUTCLIFFB Hyne, who was born in 1866. 
is the son of a clergyman. After he left 
Cambridge (Clare Coll. ), where he took his M. A. , 
he became a " wanderer on the face of the earth " 
as well as on the face of the waters. I'o say 
where Mr. Hyne has not been would be easy. 
To say where he has been would necessitate a 
list long enough to pass muster for the index 
pages of a text book of geography. As a con- 
sequence he has seen more of life than falls to the 
lot of one man in many millions ; and that he 
has turned his knowledge to good account, the 
pages of TAe Paradise Coal Boat sufficiently 
prove. More than this they prove that Mr. Hyne 
IS a master of style. His vi brant nervous English , 
his vigour and picturesqueness of imagery, and 
the boldness of his delineations, carry one on 
with a whirL 



When at his best Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne is an 
admitted master of a 
style which for sheer 
swirling strength and 
nervous power is 
scarcely inferior to 
Mr. Kipling ; and 
many critical journals 
have declared that 
" The Paradise Coal 
Boat " contains far 
and away the very best 
work he has dam. To 
say to whom a writer 
with so vast an aU' 
dience specially appeals 
is difficult , but the 
lover of Stevenson and 
Mr. Kipling J the revel' 
ler in strongs swift 
descriptions and lumi- 
nous metaphors will 
delight in these pages. 
Those who love the sea 
and who like stories of 
peril and adventure 
that take ont^s breath 
away may be promised 
a thrill in every chap- 
Ur. 



Handsomely bound In art doth, with ^^ / 
gold decorative panel and gilt top, ^O/^ 

The Paradise 
Coal Boat. 



By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 



The Pall Mali Gazette says: "In his tales of the 
sea, in his pictures of life on reckless traders the 
Board of Trade has never heard of, in his types of 
dare-devil seamen, Mr. Hyne U only equalled by 
Rudyard Kipling.** 

TImee : " They are extravagant, they are all very devil- 
may-carish,tne nerves of tne heroes are never shaken, 
and they achieve feats that are absolutely incredible. 
But the stories, with scarce an exception, are * en- 
thralling.*" 

Echo (front pace article) : " In Mr. Catcliffe Hyne, 
Mr. Kipling has found a worthy comrade. * The 
Paradise Coal Boat' is really a swelling pasan to the 
invincible pluck, the dare-devil adventure, the heroic 
endurance, and the superb insolence of Englishmen 
in all quarters of the globe." 

Illustrated London Newe: "Masterpiece! of 
their kind. Mr. Hyne has struck out a new genre of 
fiction." 

Standard : " He has the power of setting a scene in 
few but vivid colours that aneit the eye and Inilit 
OB the reader*! attentloiif " 



F«r tha oan«*ni*noa of tlio public R sanaral and 

ralUbU dMcrlptlon, IndlMtlnK tha clua of raador 

py Whom tha liook mantlonad would ba moat ^^Hl 

appraelatad and anjoyad, will ba found In the ' 

apaoo Immadlataly banaath tha illuatratlon. 

E LiviHCHOM PuscoiT is Ihe daughter of a Chan- 
'^ oay baniBMc of some repaluion. Her moiher 
mi Oh dtortler of Coknel Spicer, md Life Guardi 
Old Qneen'iBaTij who sabsequentlT held BDappoici- 
mealtii ChriM* Ho^Ul. She bad five greai-uDclEs. 
officers in difieroit reghnenla (nu»I] j cavalr7J od her 
mother^ aide of (he tiiDflT, and another uncle, oa her 
falhei's side, Major Livlneslon, losl his arm and was 
■ ' "■ , Though she has 



se; 



A very unusual hooh. 
So inltTisel^ palhelie 
and beautiful U the 
story that few readers 
wili be able to read it 
unmoved. It is a tale 
of prison life written 
evidently by an author 
who has studied the 
whole question of 
prison reform closely, 
and, who feels that the 
brutalising influence 
of our present prison 
system is often respon^ 
sible for turnip a 
chance law - breaker 
into a hardened and 
habitual criminal. 
Appeals to all social 
workers, but apart 
from this side of the 
case, the simple pathos 
and beauty of the stoty 
will charm the general 
reader, and especially 
the reader who loves 
children. 



^redlhelileracTfi. 
Lslcrahly varied e; 



eamesi tiU 1895. "ben. afle 
CDce ol men and Ihings. eIck ai 
ihe fbund herself on bei cout 
bei days. TIkii, quite as a si 
advlee of a distlocidBhed noveL. 
of work wliich aba submitted 
encoaraAement sent oat hec f 

acceptedbythefirslpubltbhert. . 

She keeps In touch with soldiers of all rank> 
occasionally conlribntes lo TegimeoUl maga 
PerhapG hsr onn, now hfelong, ImprisDnmenl hi 
pelled her to become the ehampion of priaoneis. 
u presldeol of three football and two crii^ket 1 
one of which at preseaE heads (he local leagae. 



•■.■!- 






A SMALL, 2/6 
SMALL CHILD. 



E. LIVINOSTON PRESCOTT. 



nicle devoted totha 



Waotmlnatar Budsat (In an 



touching and so perfectly natural." 
QlnaKOw DbIIh Mai 

wfll read the story wil 



dry eyes, 50 deep and gt 
id. Nothing could eice 
;Buty of the decciiption. 






For the convenience of the public a grenerai ano 
reliable deecrlptlon, indfcatincr the claee of reader 
by whom the book mentioned would be most 
appreciated and enjoyed, will be found In the 
space Immediately beneath the Illustration. 





DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Photo by Mr. Geo. Shaw, Edinburgh. 



J^R. Andrew Wilson's name is everywhere 
known as a scientific lecturer and writer. 
He was born in Edinburgh, Sept. 30th, 1852, 
and educated at Edinburgh University and 
Medical School. He was at one time editor 
of Health, and is the writer of a weekly 
scientific causerie in the Illustrated London 
News. 



To read only and always for mere 
amusement is most injurious to the 
faculties, yet thousands scarcely ever 
think of settling down to anything 
more serious than a newspaper or a 
journal of stories and short paro-- 
graphs. But the mind no less than 
the body requires nourishment, and 
the brain cannot exist for long in a 
healthy state upon a diet of mental 
scraps, any more than the body can 
continue healthy upon a diet of sweet- 
meats. It is no exaggeration to say 
that thousands have so accustomed 
themselves to "light reading'* that 
they cannot concentrate their mental 
faculties. That science is heavy read- 
ing is quite a fiction. Dr. Andrew 
Wilson can write about the marvels of 
the physical world and of animal and 
human life in a way which renders his 
boohs more absorbing than any novel. 
He can entertain and amuse, and at the 
same timeinstrud, andreaders who have 
oncesteppedwith him into the wonderful 
world he opens up, will not be content 
thereafter to spend their time in un- 
profitable chatter about the diet or dress 
of celebrities. This scholarly and in- 
structive but delightful booh may be 
described as " Science for the Million." 
For an intelligent boy it wHl prove a 
treasure hou$$ of entertainment. 




Very prettily and 
tastefully produced, 
cloth binding, an- 
tique paper, gilt top, 



THE 
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LIGHT SIDE 

OF . . 

SCIENCE. 

. . BY . . 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 



The Sketch : " He has the gift of Investing 
the least attractlTe topic with life 
and Interest, thanks to the lightness of 
his touch." 

Pall Mall Qaxette: "Recalls the 
charming gift which Huxley had of 
investing with humorous and general 
interest the most abstruse problems of 
physiology." 

North Britieh Dally Mall : "We 

doubt if there is a lecturer on things 
scientific who can be more instructiYe* 
more aoourate, and at the same time 
more entertaining than the author of 
this delisbtfolly-wrtttea volame." 



Par ih« ttonvanlanca of tha pubiio a i^anaral and 

ny wnam tha book mantloned would km moat ^^BO 

appraoiatMl and anjayed, will ba -found In tha 
■pair* ImmMilatalir bsnaath tho llluatratlon. 

~ THE Rev. R. E. Wblsh was born at Cum- 

nock, in Ayrsbire, in 1857, and came of 
Covenanting slock. His early educalion wai 
begun at Ayr Academy, and in 1873 he became a 
It Glasgow University, V ' 



Then 



n place in Mai 



nsfen 



s M.A 



o the Uniied Presby- 
.cMon Theological College at Edinburgh, where 
he studied under Principal Cairns and Professor 
John Ker. In 1S80 he became a missionary, and 

health, and became English Presbyterian Mini5t^ 
ai Harrogale, and afterwards at Brondesbury (at 
each of which places he built a new churoli). 
Seven years ago he spent six moalhs in South 
Africa, in search of health. 



A youngman's book — 
not for thf " namby^ 
pamby," but far the 
manly, thoughtful 
young fallows toho 
read and think. Mr. 
Wehh facts the ques- 
tions which confront 
every young man, 
sooner or later, but 
writes always with 
reserve and delicacy, 
A book which can 
offend none, yet may 
and should be the 
means of directing the 
feet of young men 



Crown 8vo, Buckram, 
gilt, gilt top, 



GOD'S 3/6 
GENTLEMEN. 



By Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A., 

"/•■ Rtlle/ of Doubl," " Tin PapU and Ike Priat.- 



Tho LItarKry Worid says; "Essays of such 
briUlanet and eoFnaitnaw ibai II Koutd ba dlSI- 
oBlt Id uy anylhint In chair praUa Ihat aonld 
IM •laUsntlon." 

Britlah Weakly: "An aiitbor who Qlke Mr. Welshl 
brines a young man face to fact with life, weighs 
gocxTand evil before him In <lie balance, hai don* 
K «OFh ■hiota sill not b* tor^atCan," 

Indopandant : "To read It Is to recognise tha ganloi 
that Uai behind It. Every young man ihould be 
pEnuadedi commaoded, oc bribed Into reading It." 



For the convenience of the public a i^eneral and 
reliable description, indicating: the claes of reader 
by whom the boolc mentioned would be most 
appreciated and enjoyed, will be found in the 
•pace immediately beneath the illustration. 




MR. OLEMENT SHORTER. 



]U[R. Clement Shorter is oF East Anglian 
parentage, though he was born in London. 
He entered the Civil Service in 1877, but occupied 
his leisure by contributing critical articles to the 
literary reviews and magazines. These at once 
attracted the attention of those who were on the 
look out for new talent, with the result that 
Sir William Ingram offered Mr. Shorter the 
editorship of The IHustraled London News, 
which he accepted, and carried on for several 
years with brilliant success. Equal success at- 
tended his connection with the Sketch, of which 
he was the first editor, and in the starting 
of which he was associated with Sir William 
Ingram. Mr. Shorter is a literary critic of dis- 
tinction, as well as an editor and journalist. His 
book on Charlotte BrontU and her Circle has 
probably said the last word on that great novelist. 
Though still a young man, he has given years of 
his life to the careful study of Victorian literature, 
and is peculiarly qualified to wiite with authority 
upon that subject. 



As a text hook for 
schools, and as a hand- 
book for the use of the 
millions of busy men 
and women who have 
no time to study the 
critical journals, but 
want to be guided in 
their reading, this 
work will prove in- 
valuable. Most of all, 
perhaps, it appeals to 
young men and women 
who though engaged 
in business pursuits 
wish to keep an intelli- 
gent interest in the 
great world of books. 



Second Edition. 



VICTORIAN 



Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt 
gilt top, 
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LITERATURE, 



SIXTY YEARS OF . . 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 

By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

The Tlmee says : " The oleYerest retrospect of the 
literature of the reign that we have seen.^ 

Truth says : " Mr. Shorter's ' Victorian Literature ' is 
a model of the art of patting the greatest 
number of things in the least possible space, 
in the neatest possible way, and in the handiest 
possible order. It will take a permanent place as 
the most dear, succinct, well-written, and 
Judicial of handbooks of literary reference." 

The Britiah Weelcly says: "A marvel of com- 
pression. Even on the subject where he is known 
to be a master, Mr. Shorter has not written a super- 
fluous line. The book is full of sound criticism and 
trustworthy information, conveyed in a clear and 
pleasing style, with a fiill sense of proportion and 
with almost invariable accuracy. It has no rival 
in ite own field, and it deserves the most cordial 
commendation," 



Mriptlon, Indlcatinc **>» elau 



'Ktlon. 



fHE Rbv. J. Marshall Mather comes of 
* an old Lancashire family. He wa> bora id 
1851, and his father was a Nonconformist Mioij- 
ter, of IJneoln. He began life in an arcbHrct't 
office, but aflerwards forsook archileclure for the 
Nonconformist Ministry. His first book was upon 
Tif Life and Teacking of John Ruikin, and tufl 
second, Pofular SludUi of lit Nirulieilk Cet- 
luty Poeli, which he has since followed up by 
Lanfaskirt Idylls and The Sign of Ike Weedtn 
Shoon. An MUemely appredalive article upon 
Mr. Mather's work which was written by no less 
brilliant a critic than Dr. Robertson Niioll first 
brought the author of By Rearing Leorn inlo 



It hat bun said for 
years that tht novelist 
who could take Fac- 
tory Lift and shote its 
intensehuman inltresl, 
its squalor and Us 
nobility, its hardships 
and its romance, had 
a great future. In 
Mr. Marshall Mather, 
Lancashire and fac- 
tory life haw found 
their novelist. A book 
of suck true human 
pathos, and written 
with such art that it 
cannot fail to charm 
the" literary" asuiell 
as the general reader. 
Members of Partiit 
ment and Employers 
of Labour should not 
miss Ikis. 



By 
Roaring 



Beautifalty bound 
in Art Buckram, 
picture panel io 

Sold. lUDstrated 
y ■ • „ 

Lancblot Speed, 



Loom. 
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By J. MARSHALL MATHER, 

Autliar of . . 

'At lla Sign 0/ llu Woodm Shoon," 

"LaHcathiri IdylU." 



Th* P«ll Mkll oazvtto ( 

verlslmUliiiilelhcyBre.and U 
woman exiled, thef will b<^ H 
air. Though be ■ 






k muUrplao* In IM war 

'Airuimiore.'. . ■»■ 
Sme'w^-^Sidl™wh1rfiaoa» nW "l*^;?*" 

T? rtT-TJ^^t dk. _. J.« Thau h^v* li\rej-. feeling, 



lined. . 
Christian World 

loDd ai Ian Maalann 

or the (ra<l-oom«dlB» wnion aot* no; ■■■•• - 

tha he*M of tha raadsr. They have (oicc, feel 

Worldi "LMeaahire ha« foui^ har ■'•JJ'^'ISJ' 

MorsSall Malher"*" F*ull' of characlel, IntsreBt, grim 
plctuteaqueness, and power." 



Par tfta oonvanlana* «f th« publlo k K«n«i«l and 
fol labia daMrtptlon, Indleatins th* cIam of raodsr 
by'whom th« book mantlonMl would ba most 
appraclatad and onJeyad, will ba found In tha 
■paoo Immodlstsly banaath Uio llluotratlon. 



lilerature when she was lillle more than a child 
fresh from a school ia France, where she was 
educaled. She had publitbed a three volume 
novel at fifteen. She also conlributed poems to 
the iuagB»aes, and It was as a poet [bat ibe first 
met ber hUEband, Mr. Robert Leighion, the 
popular novelist and author of many books of 
adventure thai have a great vogue whh boys. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leighion have produced, in 
collaboration, several successful novels. She is a 
prominent member of the Pioneer Club, where 
her able speeches are listened to with the keenest 



The gentral reader 
will be genuinely in- 
Urested in this enter- 
taining novel, with its 
strong love iitcresi and 
variedscenes. Though 
not a book with a 
purpose, it lets in a 
flood of light upon Ike 
shady places of stage 
life, and its special 
and particular public 
will undoubtedly be 
found among thoie 
who are interested in 
the theatre — whether 
as actors or playgoers. 
The author is mani- 
festly acquainted with 
life upon the boards, 
and draws a picture, 
the accuracy of which 
some will strenuously 
maintain and others 
will as strenuously 
deny. 



A Novel of Theatrical Life. 



THE. 



HARVEST 
OF SIN. 



Bound in cloth, 
with . . 
Piclura Cover, 
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MARIE CONNOR LEIOliTON. 

* * 



"Admlrablr told. 



British 

Pall M< 

Teema wllh di , „„ 

duraclers ue not likely lo be easily (argollen." 
DooMaollari "One of tha notable traoki of tba 



ablr told. 
" Striking Bad original. . . 



For th« oonvenianca of tha public « canaral and 
rollabia dosorlptlon, IndloatInK the olaoo a* rmmaar 
By wtionrt tho bDak montlonad would ba moat 
apprvolatad &nd onjoyad, will bo found In tho 
•pa«o Immodlatoly bonoath tha llluotratlon. 



•JTIE author of Lady Mary oftlti Dark Houst 
Is the wife of Mr. C. N. Williamson, 
the founder and first editor of Black and 
White. She is by birth an American, and a 
memberof the well-known LivingatOQ family, 
which has played an important part in the 
history of the United States. She came to 
EoKland as the correspondent of several 
American newspapers, but has since aban- 
doned journalism for fiction. 



0»$ must admit, tibi Urs. 
ClKffiHi. wlia in tkt famous 
Bardtll vtrsHS Pickaiich trial 
ixclaimid. " My Lord and 

inry, Iwitlnoldeciimyoul " 
that Mrs. C. Williamson's 
navtl is smsatiimal. Bat it 
is kontst, uhoUsont, old- 
fashiontd smalian, not $n- 
sation of Ihi divorcs court 
ordir. Mrs. Williamson is of 
iki school of Wilhit Collins. 
Shi works OHiartally cltvirly 
consiruclid flat and then dc- 



wilh VI 



•id dra 



public is already tiiry largt, 
and Ikost whs frnoai her as 
ihi author of "The Bam 
Storners" udlt not need to be 
told that " Lady Maty of Ike 
Dar/t House" is full of sur- 
frisis, of mystery and of 
thrilling scenes graphically 
pictured. The novel reader 
oAo likes to be aiorhed h^ to 
a pilch of excitement mhich 
compels one to race through 
chapter after chapter to tki 
end, will find " Lady Mary 
of the Dark House" hard la 



beat. 



r-^SXKS/* 



BeaotifuUyboundinaitclolh.wilh / / 
gold panel and gold letleiing. |"\/^ 
Fronllspiece bj Eukksi Pkjithr, ^^/ 

LADY MARY 

OF THE , . 

DARK HOUSE. 



tm^ll7h^''Mrs"^kUiani 

: holding back the cllmai 
me momeni, and of gralit) 
n uneipecled Ihiill jual w 



.ady Maiy- li 



impHcilly believine is iL herself as to force 
^er to believe, eveo unwillingly, io Its 
possibility. Admirably concdvod and well sns- 



Far tli« conv«nl«n«a of tfia publle a canarmi antf 

ral labia deacrlptlon, Indlcatlns t><* claaa nt raadar ^^^_ 

by whom tha book mantlonad would ba moat ^^^1 

appraclated and anjoyad, will bo found In tho 
•paca Immadlataiy banaath tho llluatratlen. 

— 'T'HE Rbv. W. J. Dawson was born in 1854. 

* al Towcesier, and n the second son of a 
Weslexan mitii^.ler. He enlered ihc Weslejnin 
ministi? anei going ihtougli llie Melhodisl 
Colleges, but in 1893 he resigned, and became 
minister of the Congregalional Church of High- 
bury Quadrant, II was as a poet Ibal be made 
bis dUu/. bis Kiiion of Souii being published in 
1B7B. Hisfirslnovel, Tht Ktdemflum of Edward 
Siraiaa, published in 1891, won llie comtnenda- 
lion or Mr. Gladitone, since wben ail ihal he has 
written has been most favourably received on 
both sides o[ the Atlanlic. Nothing Ihai be bad 
previously published allracled so much atten- 
tion as Tie Hotai of Dttams, concerning the 
authorship of which much curiosity was aroused 
THi *\t. *u. t. o*w»OB. on its appearance in 1897. 



An intensely drama- 
tic, powerful, and pic- 
turesque romance. 
Readers of the Novels 
0/ Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. Baring Gould, 
and Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan's earlier work 
will thoroughly enjoy 
this story. East An- 
glians, especially those 
who know the neigh- 
bourhood of Yarmou th , 
will find the local 
colouring a strong at- 
traction. 



JUDITH 



BOLDERO. 



Beautifully bound 
in cloth, with gold 
decorative panel, 
and gold lettering, 
gilt top, 
PrODtispiec 
S. H. Vbc 
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By WILLIAM J. DAWSON, 

AiUhor of " Tin Housi of Drtams." 

ir. Oonan Doylouya: ■■ Eioaedln^r itronj and 

food— <lie chacaclEt dtawlng eicellenl. Il is some 
llme since I lead aofUilag wUcb 1 Uked so much." 
M Maolaron biBritish Wukly .- '■ > Judith Baldare' 
li K itroBt book." 



Daily Telosraphi 'Desciibed wlih mMtarly 

nfonr ana ImpreiitianaH." 
To-Day I "I can acl; thank Mr. Dawson for bll 

macnlflMBt itory, and beg all mj teaden to 



For tbo oowy wl—ie* of tha puMlo a caneral and 

rallaWa d»»eriptloni IndlcatInK th* olaaa of raddai* 

by ■vkam ttia book mantlonad would bo moot ^VHI 

approolatad and ontorod, win bo found In tho 

opMOo Immodlatoly bonoath tho II lustration. 

TTTALTEK WooD is a native of Biadford. His 
•• earlier life was spent partly in learning (he 
■laple trade (wcwl) of tbe city, partly as prrvale 
secretary to the director of an eitensive asylum 
for idiots, and partly as assistant secrelary to 
one o( the largest political organisation! in the 
province]. After this he joined the staff of a 
. morning newspaper — tbe Bradtord Obuivtr — 

During that time he did much special military 
and other woric, and paid visits as ihe journal's 
correspondent to tbe North Sea fishing fleets. 
After being a short time editor of a social and 
religious weekly, he forsook journalism in order 
(O devote himself solely to literary work. He 
has contributed lo most of the magaiines, and 
published several volumes ol fiction and hii- 



Mtmbers of the Society 

of Friends and of the 
Peace Society may be 
warned off this book, 
but readers who love 
the smell of powder, 
and to whom a book 
with plenty of fighting 
in it, and evidently 
written by one who is 
familiar with military 
life in barrack and 
in action will enjoy 
"Through Battle to 
Promotion." The scene 
is laid chiefly in India, 
and there is a most 
spirited account of a 
battle with the hill 
tribes. A capital vol- 
ume for boys, and being 
handsomely got up and 
illustrated it is admir- 
ably adapted for school 
Prixts. 



THROUGH TZ'::!:''. 

BATTLE ^°^- 

6/- 

TO . . 

PROMOTION. 

By WALTER WOOD. 



Tho Bcataman savs: "A battel mllltarj n 

has not bMB pnbllshad fOr many a day." 

Shofflold Tolovraoh i "Talk of 'one c 



my and Navy Qgisotto l " This ca^lil I 
humour, and very suiuiig Sibling (^Mdw." 



' the oanvonlAnca of the public a K«noral and 

labia deacripllon, Indicating tho claaa «f reader 
"^TRom the boolt mentionad would be moat 
greclated and enjoyed, will be found in the 
ica limmedlateiif beneath tho liluBtratlon. 



VJIR. G. Firth Scott comes of an old border 

family of catlle-liriioi! proclivities. His 
rather ran away to sea at nine years of age, and 
he himself was on his way lo Australia befdte 
be w^is eighteen. As a journalist he saw much 
rough life in the soulbern hemisphere, which be 
translated into fiction on returning to England a 
year or so ago. His first book, Til Trad of 
Midnighl. was favourably received by the press, 



tidl^ Point— 



Tkt Last Lemurian and 

the first being an escitir 

mystery, and adventure, the second a collection 

of realistic stories of an Australian settlement 



// yo« uiatit to see life 
painted in rose-colour, 
don't read this book. 
The people Mr. Firth 
Scott pictures art, for 
themostpartiife'sfaiU 
ures — rascals and out- 
casts «tany of them, but 
they are real men and 
women. Thebook holds 
you breathless as yon 
read it, but it is not 
pleasant, for though 
Mr. Firth Scott can 
tell a story with as 
much iwing and "go " 
as Mr. Guy Boolhby, 
he is as reUntlessly 
realistic as Mr. Kip- 
ling. He draws his 
figures just as they are, 
and doesn't tone down 
the colours. But about 
the absorbing interest 
and life-likeness of the 
book there can be no 
question. 



AT 



FRIENDLY 



BoDud in cloth, 

Piclura Cover, 
Illnstrated by 
Stanley Wood, 
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POINT. 



By a. FIRTH SCOTT. 



Saturday Reviawi " They are ill entrrtalning folk, 

with a purely humorous ouilook on Ufe, and Mr. 

Firth has got tfaem eiully." 
Waattninetvr Oaxettei "To say thai «aoh al 

them li % gam Is ooi saying too much." 
Literary World l "Rtunanca, huraaur, and pathot 

aiebtendedforlhe leader's delectation. The clianc- 

lers are nnlqaa. _ -- - ■ 



F«r tha o«m«*nl*nOtt «f Ui* publlo ■ KanantI Kitd 

r«lla.blB doacrlptlon, Indlojttlnc tha clKaa oT raadar 
toy whom tha l>ook montlonoil would bo moat 
■ppraclatad anil anioyed, will ba found In tha 
•pace Immodlataly bona at h tho llluatratlon. 



Hiri an no goody, goody 
children, who dii and go to 
ktavtn, but a rial Uvt 
"pichU " of a sckootboy, 
w%o. fiat of miickitf as ht 
is to his fingtr tips, is 
alwayt "a little gmtltman." 
"GrowH-ups" who love, by 
tiading iwnut children, to 
recall their Ottm childhood, 
will revel in this booh, which 
is written with sutk literary 
grace and charm of style as 
to bt a worthy companion 
to Mr. Kenneth Grahame's 
"GoUtnAge." "Concerning 
Teddy " appeals to both sexes, 

the childhood of an tmagina- 
tive girl than the chapter, 
'• The Cistern Room," it 
would be diffiailt to instance, 
white every crieheier, young 
or old, will appreciate tke 
cricketing scenes and share 
Teddy's enthusiasm about the 
crack batsman. 

Being one of the most 
handsomely produced and 
beautifully illustrated boohs 
of the season, it would mahe 
a charming present or prize 
for girl or boy. 



"fJIRS. MORRAV HicKsoN " 13 the pen 
name oE Mrs. Sidney Kilcat, whose 
husband isone of Gloucestershire's best gen- 
tlemen-cricketers, and who was captain of 
the Marlborough College eleven, and has 
played in the Gentlemen n. Players match. 
She is the daughter of Judge Greenhow and a 
great-niece of Dr. James Martineau and the 
late Miss Harriett Martineau. Mrs. Kitcat 
began to write a few years ago, and has 
contribnted to many well known magazines. 

Beautifully bound 

y\r^ and produced, with 

^\nsa^h Illustrations by . . 

f^(^jO|K] HftHOLD Copping, 

^^ 3/6 

Concerning 



Teddy,_ 



Mrs. MURRAY HICK50N. 

tat "'ConcenilneTeddy-li (Imply dall|ht- 



Outlooki "CaiiTlunitMUikbya uirt of nuuflcal 
dlreolnaK Imo that pteuy world of childhood 

Since Mr. Kenneth Grahamc'a 'Golden Age' 

ebildran. Child-loveni'wlll rejolcBln il." 



tM e«tiv«nl*n«« of th* publlo ■ arancral and 
SI* dasorlptlon, IndloatlnK tha cIbbs of rMtdsr 
rKom th« book msntlonac 
•elBtad and •njoyad, - — 
■ ImmadlKtvly bar"*- 



MRS. Frbd. Rbvnolds is the daughter of 
the Ute Sidney R. Percy [landscape 
painter], and has herself exhibited pictures 
in the Royal Academy and other Exhibi- 
tions. She was bom in Surrey, but her 
early childhood was passed in the lovely 
vale of Aylesbnry, She took to literature 
(though at fiist ambitious to follow her 
father's profession) at the advice of her 
husband. Mrs. Reynolds, though a member 
of the Church of England, was educated at 
a Friends' (Quakers') School. 



Picture to yourself a 
child wko could des- 
cribe child-life, child- 
joys , and child-sorrow, 
just as they strike a 
child, and yet have all 
the gift of expression 
and command of lan- 
guage which only comes 
when childhood is gone 
— and you have this 

To most of the men 
and women who read 
these pages,it will setm 
as if they had fallen 
asleep, and dreamt 
themselves back into 
their child -days, so 
fresh and naive are 
the pictures in "An 
Idyll of the Dawn." 
Little folks to whom 
it is read will laugh 
joyously at the comical 
doings and quaint ad- 
ventures of the wee 
onts of witom it tells. 



An Idyll 
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OF . . 

THE Dawn. 

By Mrs. FRBD. REYNOLDS. 

* * 

Tha Contomporary Ravlawfartlclsby Proressct 

Sullv) : ■' One of the m«( aulhenlLc recoias of child- 
bood'iaiylags and dotogs Ibal 1 bsve ever met la 

Christian World: "Wrduen in the most nnder- 
■tondlng and deLLchlfu] way. There Is a charm about 

of our own childhood." 
Vanity Fair: "Mn. Reynolds kno 

iptoourhearaw'-'-'- ' — 

glliiiiaes Lato a zi 

U«vd'a Nawa: "She tells of childish jon and 

quaint pbiau (pirkllng out and puitInK, wlih a 

us. A book with more ri 
UOTsl* pabUsbeil of lal«," 



51 perfectly n. 



P«r th* oonvantencc ef th« publlo > ranaral and 
r«H»bl» daacriptlon, IndlCBtlns th* claua of raadar ^^^^ 

by whom tha book imantlanad wauld ba moat ^VJ 

approolKtad and onjoyad, will ba ftund In tho ™ 

apaco Immadlatoly boneath tlio llluBtraUon. 

lUTRS. Geosge de HobkB Vaizbt U Mlei 
known to the public as "Jessie Mansergh," 
under whicb name the ha^ contributed short 
stories to nmny iiell-known magazines. She 
began her literary effons al tlie age of len, when 
she puccbased some oM cop/books and wrote a 
serial SI017 of aaiounding length, which was read 
aloud at iniervals to a school-room audience. 
Later on a chance story won a priie in an 
American competition, and this encouragemenl 
led 10 more serious and sustained efforl. MtSL 
Vaiiey confesses to a great love and sympalhf 
for ({iris in Iheir teens, for whose benelil she has 
una •anwax Di uDBHi viii(Y written three ilories. 



" Ikt dttitatt cliarm of ' A Ron 
Colourid Thread ' is as imfosiibU 
lo tvadt at it is difficult to dts- 
tribi," writes otu of Mrs. Yitizty's 
critics, and this satu word 
-charm" nappiBrs again mid 
again in thi Maiiy Jtatttring n- 
vitms which thi worh has nctimd. 
Tht nadir who is loohing for 
stnsational "situations," high 
cotouring and " sctnie iffKtl," uM 
pal down Iht book dissatisfitd ; 
but niryont who is inttnitid in 
tit iTUgiditt which nun and 
women bring upon thtmselvit iy 
their own alliens, — the trageiiis 
which an siUnt and secret and in 
which HO " stage villain " plays a 
fart, will find "A Rose Colonrid 
Thread " entrancing. " Charm " 
ftrvades the book from the outset 
lo thefinish^the charm of a grace- 
fid literary style, Ike charm of 
tubth insight into human nature, 
tht charm of delkacy, tenieness, 
and fine feeling, itsmost eulhusi- 
aitie admirers mill probably be 
found among girls and young 
women, but readers of both sexes 
who can appreciate good worh and 
graceful writing will thoroughly 
enjoy these delightful pages. Those 
who hnow Cairoand the Mediter- 
ranean will appreciate thi fidelity 

and beauty of the local colouring. 



A ROSE 



Attractively 
bound in 
cloth, gilt. 



COLOURED 
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THREAD. 



By JESSIE MANSERQH. 

(Mas. G. DB Hoaam Vauit.) 

* * 

Tho World I " A poignini ttudr of chanoter, 
displajdng mnufobla ablUlr. While II 
barely nouwa the charge of cniettj, lo an- 
merited and mmxielen U Ihe ble of the tilt 
"■ — ■ ddkacT is 
lat a touchy 




itlan World I " laeipresslbly le 

■ mam "Pulsating with life and Ir 
laa Advartiaari "A really no 

liable for ill irutb. Its pathM 



KK 



Far tha convanlanca of tha publlo a K«nar«l ana 
ra I labia dascrlpttan. Indicating the claaa of reader 
by wham tha book mentlanad would be maat 
appraclatad and anjayad, will be found In th* 
epaco Immadlataly beneath the llluatratlon. 



" Nolhiiig but SoiatHSt" has tvo publics. 
That it is the fimniat picture book for 
ehildrtH published during tki fast year is 
Iht general verdict. The irreusHbty comic 
coloured grotesques of the Kangaroo" who 
had such pleasant ways, Who never stayed 
at home at nights, and slopped out all his 
days ."of the Elephant with a top hat and 
an umbrella mahing daisy chains ; of the 
Crocodile whom to have trusted aith cats 
"might have made them gay," and who 
"hadnoguile in her sweit smile, Andyet 
J hept away " may he guaranteed to sit the 
entire nursery in an uproar of delight. 
But, — like Lear and Lewis CarroS, — 
Miss Kimahan, while v/inning the chil- 
dren's hearts, can also win a chuckle from 
the grave " grown-ups." The stoty of the 
novelist who tcld the interviewer that" For 
convincing reasons, he thought poorly of 
the Irish Sea ' ' i$ funny, without the picture 
of tie yellow- faced sugerer leaning over the 
side of the ship. -The Minor Poet and 
the Kangaroo," and " The Novelist and 
the Interviewer " are full of sly satire and 
knmcur. This is the sort of book which, 
though in constant request in the Nursery, 
tiiill again and again be carried to the 
Drawing Room to ut visitors in a roar. 



NOTHING 



BUT 



COLOURS. 

316 
N0NSEN5E. 



The HoDHnw Tenei 

Bj MARY KERNAHAN. 

The Coloopcd GrotemiiM 

By TONY LUDOVICI. 

Mr, Punch uyi : " Life woald not be 
worth living wllliout lu momenls of 
DODHQfte, and Mary Xemahan'a book 
iK 'NolhlDgbuL Ntmsense.' and TAry 
good It ll. The plcturei aie (Imply 
Muitinill7 rldloulDiu." 

Dally TelflKraphi "XjoShtn, 
loud uid loot, awaits ibose vifao 
dive Into the pages of'Noihlng bul 

Tha Spactator sits: "Thers an 
many allempts at lIOs kind or thing 

e^n'l M ■ J^hlnR bm'N™* roae^ 

Tha MornInK Post. In an anlcte on 

nev bnmoroui draii^timaii li a 

Impacted an amouni of ipaDtaiuoni 
tim to bla lllnstratlons iLat I* gnlU 
MhmUUtif." 



For th« csn«anl«iio« or tho publlo m. Bonaral and 
roll»bl« doBcriptlon, IndlcatlnK tho olaaa at rondar 

appr«cl«1oit Kntf anjoyod, will bo found In tho 
opaca ImmodlKtaly banaath tha llluatratlon. 



'OWBjMfi'i Ckoil " (ttedoeed). 



TtJIR. RrcHARD Marsh has, in an in- 
"'■ credibly sho.l space of time, won a 
place for himself at the very head of the 
novelislswhodeal wiiblbe supernalunU. 
During the lasl few years occasional 
short stories have appeared in CotnhitI 
and elsewhere which convinced every 

ofei 






hadai 



r in dealing 



ith the shadow 
worJd IS seen at its besl. Mr. Marsh, 
who is quiteayming man, lives an open- 
air life in Ihe country, where he spends 
bis da^rs in sport of everr descriplion, 

and his nights in writing 

for making the flesh creep, have 
tqual in Ihe tileralure of lo-day. 



'hich, 



A book to make the 
flesh creep. Mr. Marsh 
is the end ■ of - the- 
century Edgar Allen 
Pee — an admitted 
master of the element 
■ of horror and of the 
supernatural. " Tom 
Ossington's Ghost, " is 
one of the most un- 
caTtny stories he has 
ever written. 



m 



Tom 
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ossington's 
Ghost, 



By RICHARD MARSH, 

AxtharofTktBiitlnaUyittryrtlc. 



Truth : "I read 'Tom Ossingti 
niglit and wM alrald to go i 
anerlt." 

To-Day : " An aBtranclnj book 



Tha Warld : " Mr. Marsh has 
•ntirelgr original ideii,and 

noi3 tKitec than anylhlDg b« has stu done.' 



Ighi." 

:n tniplnd by an 



For the convanience of the public a ireneral and 
reliable description, indicatinir the claee of reader 
by whom the boolc mentioned would be meet 
appreciated and enjoyed, will be found In the 
■pace In the lower left hand corner. 



lyrR. BowDEN regrets 
that he is unable 
to give a portrait or 
biography of " Sidney 
Pickering," as that 
writer wishes to pre- 
serve strict anonymity. 
May Mr. Bowden, in- 
stead, call attention to 
the very interesting 
reference to anony- 
mous authors which 
appears in Professor 
Max Muller's "Ger- 
man Love " ? 



" Wanderers" is a 
book which deserves 
the name of literature. 
It tells of a gentleman 
of family and position 
who was of irreplaim- 
able gipsy instinctSj 
and wandered up and 
down the country, liv- 
ing in the open air, 
meeting strange folks, 
and seeing strange 
sights. It reminds us 
sometimes of Stevenson , 
sometimes of Borrow. 
It will not appeal to 
the devourer of " shoc- 
kers," but it is quite 
out of the common, and 
lovers of nature and of 
literature will find it 
refreshing, quaint, and 
original* 



From Professor Max Mullbr's " German Love." 

She showed me the picture, and waited to hear what 
I should say. It was the portrait of a man of middle age, 
in old German costume. The expression was dreamy 
and resigned, but yet so true that one could not doubt 
that the man had once lived. The whole tone of the 

Eicture in the foreground was dark brown, and on the 
orizon one perceived the first glimmer of the coming 
dawn. I could discover nothing in the picture, and yet 
it had a quieting e£fect upon me, and I could have spent 
hours with my eyes fixea upon it. " Nothing surpasses 
a true human countenance," I said, " and even a Raphael 
could hardly have invented such a one as this." 

"True," she said. "But now I will tell you why I 
wished to have that picture. I read that no-one knew the 

Fainter and no-one knew whom the picture represented, 
t is probably a philosopher of the middle ages. I wanted 
just such a picture for my gallery, for you Imow that no- 
one knows the author of^the Tneologtca Germanica, and 
we have, therefore, no picture of hkn. I wished to try 
whether a portrait of an unknown person by an unknown 
artist would do for our German theologian, and if you 
have nothine to say against it, we will hang it up here « . • 
and call it the ' German Theologian.' " 



In beautiful binding, with 
gold decorative panel, gilt 
edges and Frontispiece. A 
very handsome volume, 

WANDERERS. 



. . BY . . 



••SIDNEY PICKERING.'* 



Bookman i ** The interest ii commandliitf, no-one 
having started with Madge in her search for her 
father will stop reading tillshe finds him. And her 
interview with the Rector at setting out is a touch 
ofgenina.** 

Standard i " It is fresh and romantic, has atmosphere 
and carries the reader along, k new idea in 
English fiction.'* 

Spoctator i " Mr. Pickering is to be congratulated 
alike on his choice of theme and the fre^ness and 
sympathy of his treatment." 




For tha «omv*nlanc« at tna pumio a K«n*rM and 
rallateW (laacnptlon, IndlcKtlnB tha claaa of rendar 
by vihom tha book mantlonad would ba moat 
■.ppraclalad mnd enjoyed, w<ll toa round In tha 
apaoa lnimadla.toly baneath tha illuatration. 



Mr.Joufh Hothing km terilltii mart 
Ikan one "tu»iil with a furpost," 
This biing to, it devolms ufon hii 
fmblishir — and for two riasoxi — to 
mahi it clear tkat Mr. Hocking's 
only purpose in " Tie Birtkrigkt " 
and-Aiti Shall Tnlaamey Die?" 
was to write romance, " naked and 
nnaskamid" — romttnce which, while 
abioliitely pure and manly in tone, 
skall ham no other purpose than to 
gin nadtrs fhiirfill o//un,figkling, 
and looi-making. It is necessary to 
Make this explanation, first, bicause 
readers might mistakenly buy the 
books expecting to find Mr. Hocking 
preaeking a" erusadt," and secondly, 
because those who can and do enjoy a 
stirring romance might be prevented 
from doing so from the belie/ that 
tkese were books with a purpose. 
Thtir only purpose is to keep the 
reader wide-eyed atid wakeful when he 
tnigki otherwise be in bed, and for this 

{urfoie it tvould be dificiilt to inslanei 
ikeliir volumes. They bristle with 
incident and advenlure, and one is 
hurried on breathlessly from chapter 
to chapter. The general reader tvill 
pronounce both books " rattling good 
stories," and schoolboys will for once 
be in accord with the "Spectator," 

Status W^yman or Conan DoyU." 



THE BIRTHRIGHT. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING, 

Author of AH Mta an Liars," 
■•Andrew Fair/ax," &c. 



cist. 'The Birthrighi' ia. in its wav, 
qnlte ai nil sanitrnoted, u aBil 
vrittan, and &> fall of Incldanl m 



Dally Ohronlcia: "We read Mr. 
Hocldng's book at a sitting ; not because 

pU because Ibe book compelled us. . . . 
W« bold oui bnatb aa eMb ohaptar 
dmvi M an and, j*t oannot ilon 
tbtrt, tn tha laoa !■ ""1«tf<'"j- . . . 

We coogiatulate Mr. Mocldag upoa his 
book, for It is a gnat sdvsnee upon asv- 
tbinc he has done. We prophes]' ■ tig 
pnbUo for ' Tbe Birthrigbl? " 



AND SHALL 
TRELAWNEY Dffi? 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. 

Coho (Front pace article— Novels and 
Ncvelists): '^Admlnble stories, quite 



Enelisb. replete nith eiciting loddent, 
and abundantly enriched with local 
colour, tlu7 hald one Utaalloa In 
tuht drip fnm itaFt tc Onim." 
ThaMethodlat Tlmaa says : " Two of 
the but ilorlat of tha jaar." 



Tha Waaklv Sun says: 



f T-,^. 



Hocking'i eas^ style o^ narrative does 
Tha Quardtan says; "There is nothing 



Hocldi 



ig's writings, but a brigbl. 



genuine comiinae In Iresling love, with 
real feeling for all ihe ties of Ihhim uls." 
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